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By Elinor Marartuey Lane 








the 
Author meen is the first novel which Mrs. 
of Lane has published since her brilliant 
story of “Nancy Stair.’”” Those who have 
Nancy read both books agree in recognizing 
Stair KATRINE as the greater successor of a 
great romance. In KATRINE, as_ in 


a beautiful, magnetic woman 
This is a romance of 


“Nancy Stair,” 
takes the leading part. 
picturesque love - making, of separation, of 
the woman’s triumph through her natural 
gifts, of a man’s awakening and his battle 
with realities, and, finally, it is a romance not 
only of a woman’s achievement, but of an 


all-conquering love. 


With Frontispiece hy Will Foster 


Cloth. Post dun, $1.50 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, Nem York 

























THE 
PLANTER 


A New Novel 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


Author of ‘‘ The Settler"’ 











MAINE youth—full of ambition and a keen 

zest for life—begins his career on a rubber 
plantation in Mexico, as manager of a business con- 
cern which, in reality, is a trickster’s enterprise, 
although he does not know it. He meets and loves 
a wonderful Mexican girl, a revelation after the 
giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 
The romance which follows is full of peril and hard- 
ships, of love and success. ‘This novel is most 
unusual in its atmospheric charm, while its pages 
overflow with picturesque life and people—a brutal 
planter, his flirtatious daughter, a half-breed beauty, 
the Yaqui slaves, etc. In fact, the portrayal is so 
absolutely new and vivid that it is prophesied the 
book may come to be the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” of 


this tragedy of Indian servitude. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Most Picturesque Town of the World 
’  RoBertT SHACKLETON writes delightfully of the old German 
town of Rothenburg—the Mecca of artists and lovers of the old 
and beautiful. His article is profusely illustrated with drawings 
by Norman Black. 
The City at Play 
E. S. Martin tells with rare charm of the opportunities which 
a great city like New York offers to its people for amusement in 
their idle hours. His article is charmingly illustrated in color 
»y John Edwin Jackson. 


Shakespeare’s “King Henry V.”’ 
Epwin A. ApBey has made a remarkable group of pictures in 
his Shakespeare ser es illustrating the play of “Henry V.” The 
accompanying article is by F. W. Cornisu, the English critic. 


Up a Venezuelan River 
A further narrative of the experiences of C. W1LL1AM BEEBE 
and Mary Brair BEEBE, the naturalists, in their trip up the 
Orinoco. Mr. BEEBE’s account of their observations of bird and 
animal life in the jungle is illustrated with his own photographs. 


The Chemical Interpretation of Life 
Professor DuNCAN explains the new methods of the search for 
life—the actual life principle—by the aid of modern chemistry. 
The paper is rich in fascinating suggestion of what may be 
possible to future science. 


Three English Capitals of Commerce 
Mr. HowELLs gives a new impression of the English cities of 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield—great commercial cities, 
but not the less interesting when pictured by his master hand. 











SEVEN UNUSUAL 


Hersert D. Warp tells a dramatic tale of love and heroism 
among the rugged Gloucester fishermen. 

Justus Mites ForMan’s story, THE GARDEN oF EDEN, is 
perhaps the strongest thing that he has done—-a bit of true 
romance taken out of the passionate life of the South Sea 
Islands. 

Atta Brunt SEMBOWER’s Story is a subtle study of a new 
situation—a love story with an unexpected dénouement. 


’ Maup Raprorp WarrEN’s story is drama of the tensest sort 
a story of a frankly tragic kind, yet with a strong uplift. 


SHORT STORIES 


There is both humor and romance in HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SpoFrrorp’s story, A RuraLt TELEPHONE—a quaint picture of 
New England types, with the telephone entering in as a new means 
of keeping in touch with village gossip. 

ALICE Brown, in A PoETEss IN SPRING, tells of a romantic 
man’s. disillusionment on meeting the paragon of his dreams 
and his return to his early love. 

A TRAGEDY oF First Love, by GWENDOLEN OVERTON, is a 
love story of a different sort—of a child who reluctantly with- 
draws, with all the naive generosity of childhood, in favor of the 
real lady in the case. 








What People all over the 


Country are saying of the Anonymous 


HARPER. Serial 


“THE INNER SHRINE” 


The Boston Herald says: 

“The current instalment of ‘The Inner Shrine’ is a masterpiece of dialogue. 
Character meets character in a duel of words, every one of them eye-openers 
to the traits which animate the actors in this latest drama of international 
life. It is immensely interesting.” 


Whiting, writing from Boston, says: 
are simply lying awake nights trying to conjure up the author 
The Inner Shrine,’ which takes hold of one as no work of 


Lilian 
“Many of us 
of your new serial, 


fiction has before for unremembered years. . . . May I add my own gratitude 
to that of a multitude of others, I am sure, for this most satisfying serial ?” 


Mrs. John S. Wood writes from California : 

‘Is Mrs. Humphry Ward the author of ‘The Inner Shrine’? It suggests all 
her finished technique, her versatility in character portrayal, her intuitive- 
ness, her imagery, her depth, all that atmosphere of refinement and ele- 
gance which is associated with whatever comes from her pen.’ 

[Mrs. Himphry Ward is NOT the author of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine.””—Publishers.] 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 
‘A novel exciting more interest than any previous one for many a day... 
It is quite on the cards that in these early years of the twentieth oatuny 
we have seen the dawn of a new novelist of unquestioned power.’ 
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Comment 


No Effectual Democratic Voice 

Tue leading incident of the Jerrerson dinncr 
on April 13th in New York was the coming in 
of Ricuarp Croker and his selection of a humble 
SamueL UnrtermMyer and ANpREW 
to the more conspicuous 


seat between 
FREEDMAN, In- preference 
one reserved for him between Judge Parker and 
Governor Marsisti at the speakers’ table. 
Further than that there was nothing very exciting 
about that dinner. <A letter was read from Gov- 
ernor JouNSON, strongly commending THomas 
JurreRSON and the Declaration of Independence 
to the consideration of the diners. He spoke of 
Unele Tomas as the man in homespun, and gave 
the Declaration a first-class notice without any 
reservations as to the Philippines. Governor 
TlarMon spoke with carnest and orthodox depreca- 
tion of the tariff and the Panama Canal, careless 
whose toes he might he treading on in disparaging 
high protection in a roomful of contemporary 
Democrats. He grieved over the canal as an un- 
warrantable extravagance for a nation that had 
sacrificed its commerce to high protection. 
ernor MarstAtu also discussed the tariff and the 
benefit of the few at the cost of the many. “ The 
East and the West,” said he, “ are bound together 
by myriad ties. We are your children. We look 
to you for leadership, and you have no right to 
It is your business, as it is ours, 
These 


disappoint us. 
to battle for the individual rights of man.” 
were proper sentiments, and well spoken, and _ it 
is no fault of Governor MarsuaLu that it sounds 
have the Honorables CHARLES 
Mvurreuy, Patrick McCarren, Norman E. Mack, 
and Wituram FE. Connors addressed as_ political 
parents to whom the West looked for leading in 
the fight for the individual rights of man. Yet 
these were the most powerful leaders whom Gov- 
ernor MAaArsiHALn He pleased them 
very much, as was right, for his speech was elo- 
quent, and there was nobody to intervene with 
remarks about the Democratic Congressmen from 
New York—McCarren men, chiefly—who stood in 
with the Cannon Republicans in the fight to amend 
the rules. 

We guess it will have to be 
the wilderness that must look to to make 
straight the Democratic paths and get the De- 
moecracy to walk in them. No voice at the Jerrer- 
son dinner last week helped effectually in that 
work, nor could have helped much there, perhaps, 
in any Notwithstanding the advantage of 
the absence of Brother Bryan, Democracy as rep- 
resented by the local chieftains at that dinner 
means nothing at all but the control of a loeal 
organization that gives rich pickings to the shrewd 
and useful privileges to the faithful, and the 
titular leadership of a broken-down machine which 
advertises the ridiculously unfit. 


humorous to 


confronted. 


a voice erying in 
we 


ease. 


Raising the Flag of Independence 

The Independence League bobbed up gayly at 
a banquet given by Brother Hearst in this city 
on Saturday evening. The day had been somewhat 
sultry, but the night opened clear as a bell to the 
inspiration of a bugle note sounded by Brother 
Hearst himself. The American told us all about 
it. In “a ringing speech” the dauntless leader 
“brought hundreds of Leaguers to their feet, 
cheering enthusiastically.” His questions were 


pointed. “Do you not feel a thrill of joy?” he 
shouted. They did. “Do you not feel a sense 


Gov- , 
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of exultation?” he demanded, with redundant em- 


They did. “Do not your hearts swell 
with pride?” ‘They nearly bursted. “ Do not your 
pulses throb?” ‘They fairly tingled. And so on. 
Every interrogation point was, in the graphic 
language of Brother Joun TempLe Graves, who 
oceasionally writes pieces for Brother Herarst’s 
paper, “a thunderbolt forged in the tranquil elo- 
quence of a great and fearless leader.” We have 
not been uplifted so high since the Hunt Break- 
fast. There was this difference: Brother Roosr- 
VELT didn’t say that he wouldn’t let office seek 
lim any more. Brother Hearst did. With up- 
raised hand and gleaming eye, while silences dark 
as night reigned supreme in the midsts of the 
Leaguers and all harked with partially bated 
breaths, the fearless champion declared: “I have 
made a hard-and-fast agreement with Mr. Grnrina 
here that I shall not again be asked under any 
circumstances to run for office.” We don’t happen 
to know Mr. Geurinc, here or elsewhere, but he 
must be a strong character if he can enforce 
Brother Hearst’s injunction forbidding liberty- 
loving patriots even to ask him to run. However, 
let us not begrudge Mr. Grurina’s elbow any part 
of its power. We frankly confess our inability 
to grasp the fearless leader’s comparison of the 
League to “the rod with which Moses struck the 
rock to liberate refreshing and reviving waters 
for the people,” but if his real intent was to liken 
himself to the rock that was struck in the recent 
campaign, neither the delicacy of the allusion 
nor the hint conveyed of “ Never Again ” should 
pass unheeded. Anyhow, it is gratifying to hear 
that the Independence party is going to keep “ its 
conscience clear, its heart stout, its armor bright.” 
Those are good things to do always. Armor in 
particular ought ever to be kept as shiny as the 
well-known name on many of our public libraries. 
3ut where, Brother Hearst, where in West Spring- 
field was Hicssee on banquet night? And who 
was the other candidate? Oh yes, Graves. Well, 
he was there. 


phasis. 


Dr. Low Preaches Protection 

We read in the papers that at the annual con- 
vention of the National Metal Trades Association 
last week “Seta Low spoke in defence of the 
protective tariff, which, he declared, had made 
it possible for workmen to get the highest wages 
with the fewest hours of any country in the world.” 
Wages are very little higher and hours fewer here 
than in England, where there is free trade and 
lower prices. In so far as protection has raised 
American wages, it has also raised the price of 
everything that wages buy. And another thing’: 
it has been an important stimulant to immigra- 
tion, subjecting American wage-earners to constant 
competition from European-taught workers who 
would stay at home if their products could gain 
entry on reasonable terms to our markets. Our 
capitalists may be benefited by a high tariff which 
constrains European workers to move to this 
country in order that the goods they make may 
reach our markets. That helps the development 
of the country, and may be useful in raising values 
here and making the rich richer. But if it helps 
American workmen at all, it can only be by a 
very temporary kind of assistance. Europe must 
pay us in some way for what we sell her. She 
can either send us her goods or send us her market. 
When she sends us her population it is one way 
of sending her market. It is for the American 
workman to consider how much net benefit he 
derives from having European goods shut out and 
European workmen let in. Whatever distress is 
produced in European factories by our tariff wall 
immediately results in a procession of the Eu- 
ropean unemployed to these shores. That proces- 
sion will continue as long as there is a consider- 
able difference between the price of labor here 
and abroad. From the workman’s point of view 
the question to consider is whether he wants the 
country filled up quickly by immigration, or less 
quickly by natural home-grown increase of popula- 
tion. A diminished tariff makes for natural in- 
crease; an increased tariff makes for stimulated 
immigration and a pressure on the labor-market. 
Increased immigration is good for the steamship 
companies and the railroads, but is it good for 
American workmen? And does Dr. Low make 
a sound argument when he tells workmen that 
the protective tariff is making their fortunes? 
It is getting to be an interesting question whether 
it is more profitable for the American workman 
to have the Europeans live and work at home, or 
move over here. As we write, the French silk- 
makers are reported to be arranging to open fac- 
tories in this country, the greatest silk market in 
the world. Well, which is better for us, to have 
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them come here and compete on the ground with 
our silk-mills, cr to stay at home and swap their 
silk fabries for what they need of ours ? 


Everybody Feels Honored 

In inviting CuarLes WILLIAM ELIoT to be the next 
American ambassador to England, President Tart is 
following the courteous tradition which prescribes that 
the United States should send to London only her very 
best man of the day—not merely the best diplomat, 
but the best man. 
So says a writer in the London Daily Mail. Eng- 
land feels complimented that that appointment 
has been offered to Dr. Entor. The American 
people feel complimented, and so also must Presi- 
dent Exiot feel. Jt is therefore a very successful 
invitation, whether Dr. Exior sees his way to 
accept it or not. 


Ridiculous Legislation 

It is much to be hoped that the Assembly will 
speedily concur with the Senate in passing the bill to 
prohibit the publishing of betting odds in the news- 
papers.—New York Evening Post, April 14th. 

It is understood that odds of 5 to 3 and in some 

eases 5 to 2 on Harvard to win the boat race from 
Columbia next Saturday are being offered by Harvard 
men in this city. —New York Sun, April 15th. 
If the hope of our neighbor the Post were realized, 
our neighbor the Sun would be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor in publishing such a bit of sporting 
intelligence as is quoted above. The AGNew bill 
the Post commends is absurd. We suppose the 
Post had not read it. “ Under its terms,” justly 
observes the Sun, “the highly respectable head of 
a highly respectable publishing-house will be liable 
to prosecution, and may be sent to a penitentiary 
or county jail for a year and fined $500, if he dares 
to publish an account of any historic sporting 
event, such as a race, a prize-fight, or a jumping 
contest, and includes therein a record of the 
wagers made on the result.” The New York State 
Senate must have been asleep when it passed such 
a bill. But perhaps not. In Minnesota, on April 
14th, Governor Jonson signed a bill which makes 
it a misdemeanor to manufacture, sell, or give 
away cigarettes or cigarette papers in Minnesota 
after August 1st. The mandate which American 
State Legislatures seem to think they have in 
these days to regulate the details of the personal 
conduct of citizens is limitless in scope and very 
slightly restrained by common sense. 


Wheat 
That fellow in Chicago is engaged in a scheme to rob 
the consumer and to make money.—Secretary WILSON. 


Mr. Patren hasn’t a corner in wheat, and his deal 
in the May future is not responsible for the rise in 
prices.—OGDEN ARMOUR. 





Here are two experts who disagree on a matter 
which engages the attention of the public. Mr. 
WItson’s opinion, whether correct or not, seems 
the safer one to hold. Mr. Parrenx, who holds the 
contrary one, dare not stir out without a huge 
detective to guard him, and Mr. Armour dis- 
closed the above conviction while taking an after- 
dinner walk in the rain with “a specially detailed 
and specially paid city policeman” walking by 
his side. 

Has Mr. Patten done wrong to buy so much 
more wheat than he needs? What -is wrong? 
The pragmatists might define it as that which, 
afterward, we wish we hadn’t done. Measured by 
that definition, Mr. Parren’s recent conduct is 
quite likely tc prove wrong. J/e says he is doing 
a considerable public service in keeping wheat at 
home, where it is needed because the supply is 
short. Mr. Secretary WILson avers that the supply 
isn’t short, and that Mr. Patren is robbing the 
consumer. A member from Kansas and a good 
many other people want a law passed to forbid 
speculation in wheat; but the law suggested by 
the Kansas member looks foolish. Under ex- 
isting Jaws Attorney-General WicKERSHAM cannot 
find warrant for hindering Mr. Parren and others 
from buying wheat if they choose. Wrong or not, 
it is a much greater nuisance than most other 
kinds of speculation because it levies tribute on 
every family in the country. That is why it al- 
ways rejoices the general public to have a big 
speculator for the rise in wheat go bust. We 
should heartily like to see Mr. Parren go bust 
and the price of wheat drop. If he has got it up 
too high, we are all victims of his extortion. All 
of us, except some of the farmers, are against him 
in his gamble and want to see him lose, but mak- 
ing a law to stop him is a different and a very 
difficult matter. Driving wedges into the ma- 
chinery of trade is an expedient only excusable 
in extreme crises, and of doubtful value then. The 
natural cure for unwarrantable wheat speculation 
is the bankruptcy of. the speculators. We doubt 














if there is any other cure for it that would not 
be worse than the disease. So let us be patient. 


Is He Open to Engagement ? d 
Governor HuGHeEs has been repudiated by the Re- 
publican party in New York.—T7he World. 
Do you think he realizes it, and would he be hos- 
pitable, do you think, to overtures from State- 
Chairman Connors in behalf of the Democrats? 
The New York Democracy needs a man of avout 
the dimensions of Governor Hucues. So does the 
national Democracy. Whatever the defects of 
particular measures that he advocates, he stands 
for one great Democratic principle—government 
by the people. 


Don’t Go, Doctor Aked 

That worthy Scotch minister, the Rev. Dr. 
Axep, who came over to preach to Uncle Joun D.’s 
brethren, is considerably worked up over the fu- 
ture of the Republic. He fears it won’t last. 
“What is there in our constitutional system,” he 
asks, “that may not be scattered abroad by a 
demagcgue drunk with power and dressed in a lit- 
tle brief authority? What reason have you for 
believing this Republic will endure? Fifty years 
ago there were’ thoughtful minds questioning 
whether the Republic can endure. No government 
of this nature has lasted—why should this?” 
Why, Doctor, there is a Jot in our Federal Con- 
stitution that cannot be scattered by such a 
demagogue as you describe. If you don’t believe 
it, cast your mind back only — But we won’t go 
into that now. There is even more in the con- 
stitutional systems of our people than in that of 
our government that can be depended upon to 
prevent catastrophe. It simply happened, Doctor, 
that you came at a bad time to form an accurate 
judgment of the real temper of our folks. They 
don’t mind taking a fling occasionally when a 
JACKSON or—well, a predecessor of Tarr—comes 
along, but that is all it amounts to. As soon as 
the time comes to settle down to business, they 
do it with comparative ease and commendable 
determination. The reason why this Republic 
will last despite the breaking of the Roman and 
a few others may be found in the fact that, unlike 
them, it has its roots in conscience, patriotism, 
intelligence, and universal education of the young. 
It’s all right, Doctor. Don’t worry! And don’t 
carry out your threat to go home if Uncle Joun D. 
and his brethren refuse to build you a big meeting- 
house. We have grown to admire and like you 
over here, and want you to stay long enough at 
least to get over this spring-time attack of the 
blues. 


Young Men for War 

In connection with Brother JosepH Putirzer’s 
recent stern declaration that he would gladly edit 
the World in jail-if necessary to maintain the 
Freedom, ete., of the Press, we observe with in- 
terest that at a meeting of the World directors 
Mr. J. Ancus SHaw was duly elected Pres. and 
Treas., and Mr. JosepH Putirzer, junior, was 
chosen to be See’y. 


Elmhurst Balks at Enlightenment 

We offer sympathy to the Art Committee of the 
Queensborough, Long Island, Library, which sent 
to its Elmhurst Branch a collection of framed 
photographs of statuary, to be hung on the library 
walls. They were so hung, but because the col- 
lection included divers photographs of undraped 
statues they stirred up scandal in Elmhurst. We 
read that sixty-five members of the W. C. T. U. 
protested that the photographs were not proper 
subjects to be placed before the immature minds 
of children, and gave out through their spokes- 
woman that if pictures were wanted for the li- 
brary they were ready to present to it pictures of 
Wasuinaton, Lixconn, and other great Americans, 
all, no doubt, with complete sets of clothes on. 
Of course that sort of protest is familiar, and is 
a common source of gayety to the newspapers. 
People that are not used to the unclad in statuary 
are liable to be scandalized by it. What is im- 
portant to bring home to the minds of such per- 
sons is: that the right cure for their condition is 
not to remove the objects of their reprobation, 
but to get their minds used to those objects. The 
more immature the mind of a child is, the less 
liable it is to shock in the contemplation of the 
nude in art. There is nothing inherently indecent 
in the human body as idealized by the masters of 
sculpture and painting. To help us to realize that 
is one of the purposes of education, and. one of 
the aims of such exhibitions as the Elmhurst 
matrons resent. If they will bear with the library 
pictures, the pictures will do them good. 
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The Chauffeur and the Child 

Darracu, a chauffeur who lately ran down and 
killed a boy in New York, and ran away, has been 
captured in Texas. He admitted his crime, and 
the papers say: 

He declared that while passing along the street in 
his automobile he approached a crowd of boys playing. 
In the scramble to get away, one of the boys was 
struck by the lamp and mudgear and knocked down. 


Probably that is true, because it describes what 
commonly happens. The scene is perfectly fa- 
miliar—children in the street, and an automobile 
coming toward them lickety-split. Those of them 
who get out of the way in time are not run over. 
Something can doubtless be done to keep children 
out of the streets of cities; a great deal can cer- 
tainly be done to make chauffeurs wary of run- 
ning over them. There are streets and streets. 
In some, children abound and vehicles are scarce. 
In such streets the children’s play rights are para- 
mount and vehicles should respect them. And 
there are great thoroughfares and- minor ones 
where vehicles abound and children are scarce, 
and in these the rights of vehicles are paramount. 
What seems to be needed is to induce relations of 
mutual terror between children and chauffeurs, 
so that the chauffeur shall be just as badly scared 
at the sight of the child in the street as the child 
is at the sight of the automobile coming. 

The worst of the chauffeurs—those that get 
drunk and go forth on untrammelled joy-rides 
through the streets at night in whatever motor- 
ear they can lay hands on—are gradually attend- 
ing to their own cases, with some help from a 
stimulated police. Every night or two one of these 
ruffians runs into something and breaks his worth- 
Jess neck. The papers, as we write, tell of four, 
out at night in a stolen machine on April 10th, 
who ran at great speed into a tree in Central Park. 
Result, one smashed to a pulp and dead, two ex- 
vected to die, and the fourth caught by the police. 
Incidents like this are very helpful. 


Experts on the Liquor Question 

In Boston on April 6th the liquor problem was 
discussed at the dinner of the Economic Club by 
Professor A. R. Harron of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Mr. Norman Hapcoop, Secretary Fox of 
the United Brewers’ Association, and Professor 
MunsterperG of Harvard. Some of the opinions of 
these expert gentlemen may be interesting to the 
WEEKLy’s readers. 

Professor Hatton regarded the liquor problem 
as the most difficult that confronts civilized gov- 
ernments. It is:a political problem, he thought, 
relating mostly to cities. Prohibition, he thought, 
had broken down in cities, but he was for local 
option inside of cities by wards or districts, and 
for limitation of the number of saloons. Norman 
Haracoop found himself inclined to favor prohibi- 
tion outside the great cities, but argued for the 
Gothenberg system of liquer-selling as most ef- 
fective in diminishing it. Professor Munster- 
BERG has come to be known as a defender of alco- 
hol, but he is not so much that as a critic of the 
means in favor to abate the damage that alcohol 
does. As to that damage he has no delusions. He 
said at the Economic Club meeting: 


T have daily half a dozen letters from people begging 
to be cured of the liquor habit, and I know something 
of the misery that follows it. I have no doubt that 
the prohibition movement is about to spread all over 
the United States, and I see the gravest danger in 
that fact, because it will lead to a reaction in the 
direction of intemperance; that which is really needed 
is education for true temperance. 

Intemperance is the most important cause for in- 
sanity, nervous diseases, crime, idiocy, and the ruin 
of the next generation. There ought not to be any 
doubt that for all nervous and psychopathic persons 
abstinence is the only course; moreover, alcohol for 
young people ought to be prohibited. 


But he held that prohibition is the worst enemy 
of sound education against liquor. Neither was 
he of Brother Hapcoon’s opinion that prohibition 
worked pretty well outside of the big cities. As 
to that he said: 

T absolutely deny that we can say prohibition is a 
success in certain States just because alcohol has dis- 
appeared from them, unless we can also compare the 
mental progress of those States and find the kind of 
relief sought there. 

The great current fact about alcohol is the 
length and breadth and intensity of the current 
fight against it. As we see it, it is a very imperfect- 
ly intelligent fight, but it is impressive in its scope 
and vehemence. A large majority. of our people, 
and doubtless of the people of every other civilized 
country, are not drunken, and they are tired of 
having the people who are drunken loaded upon 
their backs to be carried. So far as the problem 
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can be solved, it is going to be solved: we believe 


that. The energy to solve it is available. Through 
wise means or foolish that energy is likely to 
work on, and to win improvement whether by mis- 
takes or by successes. It is seen’ almost wni- 
versally that John Barleyeorn is in tne way of 
human progress. He must get out of the way. 
That the use of aleohol can be abolished we have 
no idea, but we have hopes that it is going to be 
made vastly more consistent with the best interests 
of humanity than it has ever been, and that, in the 
course of the next fifty years. 


Bulling Wheat 

One way to get a niche in the temple of fame 
is to bull wheat. Niches now oceupied bear such 
names as Hutcuinson, Parrrince, Joseru Leirer, 
and Pittspury. Perhaps Mr. Ocpen ArMour could 
have a niche if he wanted it. There seems to be a 
new niche making to be labelled “James EF. Par- 
TEN.” But Mr. Parren seems to be fairly prudent, 
and possibly his niche will continue to be comfort- 
able this time. 


We Don’t Think So 

Those of us who believe in praying for material 
blessings will do well to pray long and earnestly that 
rich women will never cease to buy $100 hats and 
$1,000 gowns, with diamonds and other jewels to 
mateh; that they will continue to give balls and teas 
and entertainments of the most expensive kind; that 
they will be recklessly extravagant in gewgaws and 
folderols of every description, because it will be good 
for us who depend upon an income drawn from the 
multitude of operations involved in producing, mer 
chandizing, and transporting all those gewgaws and 
other gimeracks that go to keep extravagance at a 
high pitch. 

Let us hope that rich men’s sons will continue to 
spend their fathers’ money as foolishly as they are re- 
puted to do—not because it will be good for them, 
but because it will be good to have the money poured 
into the wage-earner’s money channels. 


The above sentiments are part of a signed article 
contributed some time ago to Harprer’s WErKLY. 
Inasmuch as they have been widely copied, and 
have been the subject of sundry letters of protest, 
and of editorials of. derision in various papers, 
it seems proper to say that they are the opinions 
of our contributor (Mr. Hewes) whose name was 
signed to them, but not the opinions of the Werk- 
ty. The WEeEEKLy is far from supposing that the 
prosperity of a nation can be advanced by ex- 
travagant expenditure in gewgaws and folderols. 
There is a difference, of course, between pro- 
ductive and unproductive expenditure. 


Trinity Wins 

The corporation of Trinity Church, having beat- 
en St. John’s both at law and at the polls, as was 
expected, will use its victory, we presume, in such 
a fashion as to give the secular world an example 
of forbearance and moderation. St. John’s, it has 
been given out, is neither to be pulled down nor 
closed, though the character of its uses will be some- 
what changed. While extravagant and unjust 
charges were made against Trinity in the heat 
of the recent fight, the corporation probably 
knows that its course with St. John’s has not 
only been unpopular with most of the newspapers 
and most of the citizens who write letters to them, 
but that it has been regretted with feeling by many 
reasonable and pious-minded persons, both lay and 
clerical, in the Episcopal Church. To be out of 
sympathy with an important and respectable frac- 
tion of the members of its own denomination in 
its own city is a condition which this rich and 
leading ecclesiastical corporation will doubtless 
wish to avoid if it ean, and no doubt it can. 


When Gold Lace Becomes a Vanity 

Three Democratic Colonels have resigned from 
the staff of Governor SHALLENBERGER of Nebraska 
because he signed the bill described as the “ day- 
light saloon-closing bill” passed by the Nebraska 
Legislature. As the lamented Burns might have 
said, Gold lace is but the guinea’s stamp, and 
worthless without its reasonable privileges. 


Turkey 

It is very much open to discussion whether the 
Sick Man of Europe has taken a turn for the bet- 
ter or has had a relapse. The news of the hour 
supports either view according to the attitude of 
the reader. Apparently, there is too much new 
thought in Turkey to be suppresSed for any length 
of time. The Sultan can still make trouble, but 
he cannot stop the yeast from working. The 
power at present is in the hands of the army, 
and the army seems remarkably thoughtful—too 
thoughtful, it would seem, to be a ready tool of 
either despotism or fanaticism. 





































































































The Last of the Giants 

An American editor of long and wide experience has 
warned us that the age of great individuals has passed, 
and that the day is at hand of great combinations, 
great organizations. We are no longer to look, he 
opines, for men of such great individual power and 
genius as stood out in the early Victorian era, but 
rather for an ever-increasing number of moderately 
gifted writers and thinkers who bear together the 
burden of the world’s slow progress. Certainly none 
can escape sceing that the democratic process of level- 
ling everything down — literature — scholarship — 
thought—philosophy—to the most commonplace and 
accessible basis 
genius. The late Mr. Marton Crawrorp, himself an 
industrious and conscientious worker at machine-made 
literature, spoke of our people as a nation of second- 
rate. writers, and unless one make an exception of 
HawtTniorne, we should be far to seek for a first-rate 
writer. WHITMAN might be taken as a first-rate 
original genius, and EMERSON, possibly, as a first-rate 


thinker, but neither could be considered—form and 
matter taken into account—as first-rate writers. Eng- 


land, herself, has not, of late, produced new giants, 
and the last of the very great ones lies dead. 

What a bold and an amazing gift was SWINBURNE’s! 
What fecundity, what exuberance of thought and emo- 
tion, what unparalleled deftness and intricacy of cun- 
ning, what mastery of melody, what unequalled coping 
with rhythm and metre! One has but to read the 
notices appearing on every side, at his passing, to see 
how far and away above the general level of under- 
standing was his work. Of all the great Victoriars, he 
has been the least read and the least understood. In 
a day of commercial democracy he stood out a Repub- 
lican and an aristocrat; in an age of tolerant and 
lukewarm creeds, he poured out the phials of his wrath 
upon Laodiceans and worldlings; in an age when men 
worshipped respectability as a god, he flung into the 
face of the Philistines every insult, every outrage, he 
could find in his great, sympathetic heart, in his wide- 
ranging intellect. Perhaps his method showed not only 
a lack of worldly wisdom, but a lack of that higher 
wisdom which is born of insight, sympathy, and pity. 
It would have been better, perhaps, to forgive them, 
since they knew not what they did, and to offer them 
gentler teachings since few can be beaten into the paths 
of nobility. Perhaps if the British Philistine had 
been eloquent enough to convey to Mr. SWINBURNE 
that though we were very stupid, very unalert, very 
dull and much deceived and fragmentary, seeing only 
one bit of truth at a time, we are not so because we 
choose it, but because genius is so rare a gift, he 
might have been persuaded to deal more tenderly with 
us. But it is one of the failings of genius to believe 
all men of a kind with itself, and to look upon in- 
‘capacity as unwillingness. 

The great burden of Mr. SwtnsurNe’s learning alone 
would have been enough to alienate him from his kind. 
He impressed into his service the best of foreign 
literatures. He knew French and Italian literature 
as intimately, as thoroughly, as he did the Eliza- 
bethan period of English literature; upon whieh last 
subject he has left a large body of invaluable criticism. 
He was immersed in Greek and Latin literatures, not 
in an academic way, resulting in dull textual criti- 
cism, but recreating the very thought and atmosphere 
of .that past age and reproducing, with perfervid 
emotion, the poetry of that past. Where, in modern 
literature, is Sappno so alive as in the threat she 
hurls at the beloved: 

“ Thee, too, the years shall cover; thou shalt be 

As the rose born of one same blood with thee, 
As a song sung, as a word said ”— 

And then follows the exultant and triumphant proc- 
lamation of her own immortality: 

“but me— 
Men shall not see bright fire, nor hear the sea, 
Nor mix their hearts with music, nor behold 
Cast forth of heaven with feet of awful gold 
And plumeless wings that make the bright air blind, 
Lightning with thunder for a hound behind, 
Hunting through fields unfurrowed and unsown— 
But in the light and laughter, in the moan 
And music, and in grasp of lip and hand 
And shudder of water that makes felt on land 
The immeasurable tremor of all the sea, 
Memories shall mix and metaphors of me.” 

The last four lines with the wonderful music of the 
letter m, the cumulative effect of such words as shud- 
der — tremor—immeasurable—memories—could have 
been set. together by no other poet of any land than 
SWINBURNE. 

His was a wonderful gift of catching far-away emo- 
tions from a mere hint, a bit of a broken line, and 
who that remembers “On the Cliffs ” will say that he 
did not add the noblest of modern feeling to what he 
borrowed from the past, did not add: 

“ A memory mastering pleasure and all pain, 
A spirit within the sense of ear and eye, 
A soul behind the soul.” 

Surely only pure ignorance could accuse him of 
“deficiency of feeling and exuberance of language.” 
He had extraordinary fervor of temperament, but as 
he himself has told us, he was chiefly responsive to 
nature and to thought. In “ Thalassius ” he has given 
us a biographical poem as fine and as. illuminating 
as “ Alastor” and “ Epipsychidion.” He is the child 
of the sea and the offspring of the Sun God. How the 
sea sounds through all his poems from first to very 
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last! In the first series of ‘“‘ Poems and Ballads” the 
sea’s murmur begins in“ The Triumph of Time,” with: 
“It is not much that a man can save, 

On the sands of life, in the straits of time, 

Who swims in sight of the great, third wave 

That never a swimmer shall cross or climb.” 

And: 

“T will go back to the great, sweet mother, 

Mother and lover of men, the sea.” 
“© fair. green-girdled mother of mine, 
Sea, that art clothed with the sun and the rain, 
Thy sweet, hard kisses are strong like wine, 
Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 

Save me and hide me with all thy waves, 

Find me one grave of thy thousand graves, 

Those pure, cold, populous graves of thine, 

Wrought without hand in a world without stain.” 

There is the resounding and swinging sea passage 
in that rhythmical masterpiece “The Hymn _ to 
Proserpine,” ending on the ironic exclamation, 
“Will ve bridle the deep sea with reins, will ye 

chasten the high sea with rods, 

Will ye take her to chain her with chains who is 

older than all the geds?” 

The sea-soliloquy in “Tristram of Lyonesse,” in- 
comparable as it is, carries on the great tradition of 
his sea poetry, to be capped finally by the sea-songs of 
‘*“A Midsummer Holiday.” To students of poetry it 
is interesting to note how TENNyson and BROWNING 
write of the sea, as seen in the distance or from a 
height, while to SwinBuRNE it is ever the sea of the 
man in it or close to it: 

“Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids 
and beseeches, athirst for the foam.” 

It is impossible in a few swift words in a column to 
speak of the splendid courage and high independence 
with which in an age pestered by five-cent peep-shows 
he constructed poetic drama in the grand style— 
psychological studies full of the changing moods, the 
hesitancies, “ swift hopes and slow despondencies” of 
great heroes. 

Nor is there space to do more than mention a few 
of those more austere meditations which convey his 
philosophy of life, “On the Downs,” “ The Prologue ” 
to the “Songs before Sunrise,” “ Thalassius,” ‘ On 
the Cliffs,” “A Forsaken Garden,” “ Ave Atque Vale” 
(one of the greatest of English elegies), “ Off Shore,” 
* An Autumn Vision,” “ A Swimmer’s Dream.” 

Perhaps as much as can be given in little is con- 
tained in the last lines from “Super Flumina Baby- 
lonis ”’: 

“Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
A just fate gives. 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him and his own 
lays down 
He, dying so, lives.” 
“Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wronged 
world’s weight, 
And puts it by. 
It is well with him suffering though he face man’s 
fate ; 
How should he die 
“Seeing death hath no part in him any more; no 
power 
Upon his head, 
He has bought his eternity with a little hour 
And is not dead.” 

“Hertha ” stands first, perhaps, as giving his com- 
plete world-view, and though the main tenets may be 
drawn from Heraclitus, it yet has in it what no other 
poet of his generation caught, the breath of the Vedic 
hymns. It is worth pausing to note that while 
GeorckE Exior presents in pure literature the philoso- 
phy of Mitt and BentTHAM, while BRowNING frankly 
reproduces his HrecrL, and GrorGe MEREDITH made 
straight the way for the Pragmatists, the poetry of 
SwIneurneE forecasts the philosophy which is yet to 
be written. Present in the teachings and the dis- 
course of the younger thinkers, it has not yet received 
its elassical expositicn. 

But when all this is said of Swrnpurne, the highest 
and best of his powers has not yet been named, which 
is, just, his power of uplifting and fortifying the soul. 
As there are those who can turn to SHAKESPEARE for 
strength and solace, finding both in the immense and 
varied spectacle he offers of human life and passion, 
so others will always turn back to SwInBuRNE for an 
exalted, impersonal, and poignant emotion which does 
somehow communicate of its own quality to them that 
can receive. He gives just the thing, whatever it be, 
by virtue of which men learn to live nobly, unafraid, 
bearing it out, even to the edge of doom. 

The last of the great Victorian giants lies dead. 
He lived persistently at a height unscalable by average 
man. . There is none. left, great enough even, to measure 
his genius. But “anomaly and incongruity as he 
must be accounted,” writes a famous critic in the 
Quarterly, “he is a master, a great poet, an immortal.” 
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Correspondence 


THE WEEKLY AND THE SOUTHERN QUESTION 
Cuicaco, Itt. April 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—We usually look to the type of magazine 
which HARPER’s WEEKLY represents for the substantial 
and conservative things of American thought. Its 
present stand on the Southern question, however, 
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pretty nigh convicts it of radicalism. The opinion is 
fairly well current just now that the liquidation of the 
Solid South somewhat hinges upon the offering up 
of the black Isaae of our land upon the altar of na- 
tional unification. Of course, Webster and Lincoln 
did put the welfare of a united country first, as is 
natural. Yet with Harper’s it would seem that it is 
a case of “ out-Johnsoning Johnson.” In a nutshell, 
it is generally admitted that there is no physical, in- 
tellectual, or moral obstacle to an amicable settle- 
ment of racial difference of the South, but rather the 
presence of a moral disability on the part of the white 
citizen. .The country ought to be better united, and 
the policy happened upon to attain that end seems 
incidentally to include a humoring of this alleged 
disability to a further effacement of the colored 
brother. This, apropos, is an excellent policy but 
slightly unsound principle. It seems to me as a pro- 
claimer of high ideals as well as an adviser in prac- 
tical state affairs HARPER’s.ought not to lose entire 
sight of the principle in the premises. 
I an, sir, 
CuarLes 8. DUKE. 


TILDEN, TOO 
Denver, Co1o., April 3, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srtr,—In a recent issue you refer to Mr. Taft as 
“the first President of the United States to be elected 
from the rank of the sons of Yale.” If you had said, 
elected and inaugurated, I would have no criticism to 
make. Yale claims Samuel J. Tilden as one of: its 
sons, and I think all fair-minded men are of. the 
opinion that Mr. Tilden was elected President ofthe 
United States in 1876. That he never filled the office 
was no fault of his, but was the result of the most 
infamous crime against free government in our history. 

I an, sir, 
P. A. WIETING. 





To Algernon Charles Swinburne 


By Francis Medhurst 


O Great and simple spirit! 
O soul of wondrous worth! 
To-day thou dost inherit 
The fulness of the earth. 
Thy song the breeze is sighing, 
Thy strains the birds are crying, 
Thou hast but passed at dying 
Unto a larger birth. 


In all the waters falling 
Thy notes full-fluted fall; 
The woods of spring are calling 
None other than thy call. 
In every lark’s clear throating, 
His soul to song devoting, 
Thy lyrie strains are floating. 
Thou art in each and all. 


Thy soul still sings and scourges 
The winds to wanton glee; 

The swift storm-smitten surges 
Do but re-echo thee. 

Thy cerements burst asunder 

Thou voicest all the wonder, 

The tumult and the thunder 
And shouting of the sea. 


Thou smil’st in love’s light laughter, 

Thou weepest in love’s tears: 
Within, before and after, 

Thou art his hopes and fears. 
Thy summons calls the daytime 
To light him to his playtime. 
Thine is the song of May time 

That laughs to scorn the years. 


Through thy clear notes comes winging 
The call of all the wild. 
Thou art the mother singing 
To soothe her sleeping child. 
Thou’rt one with life and never 
Can fate the bond dissever. 
To pass thee by forever 
E’en death hast thou beguiled. 


Thy grave is song’s own altar, 
Thy resting-place her shrine. 
He may not fail nor falter 
Who sets his strain to thine. 
Far in the unbeholden 
The singers great and olden 
Call thee in accents golden 
To join the choir divine. 


No bidding now thou needest 
Too late to lie with kings. 
Such honor naught thou heedest, 
Thine are the greater things. 
Thou wert no monarch’s minion. 

A sturdier, prouder pinion 
Bore thee to wide dominion 
On song’s upwheeling wings. 


In no close cabinet corner 
Thy greatness may we hem. 
Of fanes thou wert a scorner, 
Thy place is not in them. 
The crowded ways forsaking, 
Thy thirst for sound still slaking, 
Lie, where the wild waves breaking 
Shall chant thy requiem. 


Sleep, where the seas are sounding 
Their anthems sweet and strong. 
Sleep, where the winds are bounding 

In play the sands along. 
Sleep, where the gulls are nesting, 
The spume and spindrift breasting, 
While o’er thy place of resting 
Soars high a dome of song. 





























Sending up a sounding-balloon. The recording 
instruments are contained in the small basket 





The New Science of the Air 


By Waldemar Kaempffert 
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which reason the hand of 
science has not yet succeeded 
in touching the uppermost 
layer of air—the hem of the 
earth’s mysterious robe. Fif- 
ty years ago the experiment 
was made of entrusting in- 
struments of precision to ven- 
turesome balloonists. Hard- 
ly a year passes but it is 
repeated. Because a human 
being cannot breathe the 
tenuous air of great altitudes 
and live, the experiment has 
sometimes proved fatal. To 
overcome the difficulty, the 
meteorologist has torn a leaf 
from the book of the marine 
biologist, who plumbs_ the 
deep sea with scientific in- 
struments and brings to the 
surface living facts for sub- 
sequent study. The meteor- 
ologist, accordingly, now 
sounds the air, as if it were 
a great invisible ocean at the 
bottom of which we live. 


air have been collected by 
Teisserene de Bort at heights 
which no human being can 
ever hope to reach, by de- 
vices that operate as if they 
were endowed with brains. To 
explain this remarkable feat, 
it may be stated that at a 
predetermined altitude the ba- 
rometer was made to com- 
plete an electric circuit (just 
as we push a_bell-button), 
whereupon a little hammer 
fell and broke a closed, ex 
hausted glass tube. Air rush- 
ed into the tube and the glass 
was thereupon automatically 
sealed by a current which 
heated a platinum wire coiled 
around the broken end of the 
tube, thereby fusing the glass. 

These are but a few of a 
long list of scientifie inven 
tions which might be cited 
‘and of which the world hears 
nothing. Meteorology has 
more than one unheralded 











The artificial arm that 





Edison and Tesla, men who 








reaches upward has assumed 
the form either of a kite or 
of a small unmanned balloon, 
and thus it has become pos- 
sible to elevate to great 
heights the mechanical senses 
that weigh the air, feel its 


instruments. 








moisture and its heat, and 
) far as the earth is concerned, the sun note its motion. The men to whom most of the 
wis very much in the position of a man credit is due for all that has been gleaned in the 
VAawho practically utilizes only a singie last few years are Teisserenc de Bort, of France, 
Wacent out of a Prof. A. Lawrence Rotch, of 
ae ze fortune of $22.- the United States, and Dr. 
BARS 000000 and Richard Assmann, of Ger- 
throws the rest away; ‘for 7 many. 
only 1-200,000,000 of the : The scientific projection of 
sun’s heat ever reaches us. iy et the human mind to the upper 
That pittance must be con- ee . Pa atmosphere was not achieved 
served, for which reason the f ' merely by the invention of 
earth is wrapped in a won- a instruments and means for 
derful, transparent, and invis- be elevating them. Our eyes 


ible garment which we call ‘ 

the air and which serves the 
very utilitarian purpose of 
keeping the world warm. Of- 
the thickness of that wrap- 
ping we know but little. Per- 
haps it may extend outward 
from the earth for a distance 
of fifty miles, perhaps for a 
hundred miles. Some idea of 
its density may be gained by 
stating that if this planet 
were a globe only six feet in 
diameter, the air would be 
not much less than half an 
inch nor more than two 
inches thick. The texture of 
this gaseous garment and its 
peculiar relation to the sun 
have but recently been made 








as eould not read the instru- 
“al ments when they were sus- 
: pended in the air, and so it 
became necessary to make the 
artificial senses self-record- 
ing. Ingenious scientific ar- 
tisans have provided the ba- 
rometer, thermometer, hy- 
grometer, and wind-gauge with 
clock-driven fingers that 
write a continuous, colorless- 
ly impersonal and _ therefore 


unbiased story of atmos- 
pheric happenings at great 
heights—a story which, to 


those who are versed in the 
hieroglyphic script in which 
it is written, gives a cohe- 
rent account of the condi- 
tions that prevail at various 








the subject of rigorous inves- 
tigation; for only in our own 
day has it been perceived that 
the vagaries’ of the weather 
might thus be satisfactorily 
explained and a system of 
weather forecasting devised 
more far-reaching and accurate than that which at 
present serves us. 

One step in this investigation is the study of the 
physical attributes with which the air is endowed. 
The air has a weight which fluctuates from day to 
day and from hour to hour. It is sometimes warm 
and sometimes cold, sometimes moist and sometimes 
dry, sometimes calm and sometimes turbulent. All 
this our senses taught us long ago. But so crude 
-are our senses that they can never tell us exactly 
how much it weighs at a given moment, how wet it 
is, how fast it moves, and how warm or cold it is. 
The physicist has, therefore, been constrained to devise 
subtler senses. He has given us a remarkable balance 
which is known to every one as a barometer and 
which weighs the air to a nicety; a delicate measurer 
of moisture, which he calls a hygrometer; a motion 
or wind recorder, which every navigator knows as 
an anemometer; and a heat-measurer in the form of 
the familiar thermometer. These responsive artificial 
senses have been used on the surface of the earth 
for many years, and by their means are gathered 
the main facts upon the basis of which our Weather 
Bureau ventures to predict the morrow’s weather. 

Because we have learned practically all there is to 
learn of the lower air and because weather fore- 
casters have in the past ignored the upper levels of 
the air, levels which unquestionably have their in- 
fluence on the weather, it was felt that some effort 
must be made to measure the thickness of the earth’s 
invisible wrapping and to determine the weight, tem- 
perature, velocity, and moisture of the air miles 
above us. 

In order to accompiish this task it was essential 
to invent an artificial arm which would grasp the 
sensitive barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, and 
anemometer devised by the physicist and hold them 
for us in the upper reaches of the air. The problem 
of providing such an arm was not easily solved. 
In fact, it is not completely solved even now, for 


A combination wind gauge, thermometer, 
hygrometer, and barometer, which makes 
its records automatically while in the air 


elevations. The inventive ge- 
nius which has been dis- 
played in devising these self- 
recording instruments would 
have been richly rewarded 
had it been applied to the 
needs of every-day life. 

The lifting power of kites and balloons is limited, 
for which reason the instruments are made of feathery 
lightness and are ingeniously combined. The combi- 
nation is generically known 


The basket containing the recording 
The notice contains the 
offer of two dollars to the finder 


labor year after year in scien 
tifie obscurity, and who deem 
themselves richly rewarded if 
their instruments aid in the 
discovery of some new atmos 
pheric phenomenon which may 


illumine the very dark sub- 
ject of meteorology. 
The elevation of these instruments by kites has 


probably been carried to the greatest perfection by 
Prof. A. Lawrence Rotch, of the Blue Hill Meteoro- 
logical Observatory at Hyde Park, Massachusetts. His 
exploration of the lower four miles of air is the 
most complete that has yet been made. The kites 
employed by him, and, for that matter, by most air 
explorers, are of the open box type, which every 
boy now flies in preference to the old-fashioned single- 
surface contrivance distinguished by its long tail of 
rags knotted together. For meteorological purposes, 
however, the box kite assumes dimensions that utterly 
dwarf its toy prototype. Some of the Blue Hill kites 
measure nine feet in length. Despite the great ‘lifting 
capacity imparted by its expansive surface, an air- 
exploring kite could not attain a considerable height 
if it were held only by hemp. A cord or rope would 
necessarily be so heavy and thick that a kite would 
be severely taxed in pulling it up. Hence it is the 
practice to employ fine piano-wire, which is both strong 
and light. 

So powerful is the pull of a large kite that human 
muscles are hardly able to cope with it. An engine- 
driven winch is therefore utilized to haul in the long 
line. Devices are employed to register the pull of 
the kite and the length of the wire in use. Often 
it happens that as much as ten miles of line may be 
paid out. The elevation of the kite is determined in 
clear weather from data obtained by means of special 
optical instruments (theodolites) placed on the ground. 
At night and in hazy weather the meteorograph read- 
ings themselves must be depended upon. 

Four miles may be considered the maximum height 
that a kite is capable of attaining. To explore the 
air above that limit and above the six miles that 
mark the end of human endurance in manned bal 
loons, the “ sounding-balloon” is employed, of which 
the most skilful use has been made by Teisserene de 
Bort and by Dr. Richard Assmann. 

The balloons are filled with hydrogen gas, which 
expands with increasing elevation. The degree of in- 
flation therefore depends upon the height to be at- 
tained. Thus, if the balloon is to reach a_ point 





as a “meteorograph.” Thus 
the thermometer and barom- 
eter are merged into a 
meteorograph specifically 
known as a “ baro-thermo- 
graph,” a _ contrivance 
which is provided with two 
automatic hands, one of 
which writes down the 
weight (pressure) of the 
air and the other its tem- 
perature. Sometimes the 
barometer, thermometer, 
and hygrometer ‘are joined 
in a_ single instrument, 
which notes the humidity 
as well as the pressure 
and temperature. When 
the instruments return to 
the ground their records 
inform the meteorologist 
of the height of the kite 
or balloon at any given 
minute during its ascent 
and of the temperature and 
barometric pressure at that 
particular minute. Because 
no ink has been found 
which will not freeze in 
the bitter cold of the up- 
per air, the writing fingers 
of these instruments trace 
their story on smoked cyl- 














inders. At lower levels 
special inks and paper can 
be employed. Samples of 
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A general 


view of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, where 
the most careful kite explurations of the air have been conducted 
























































































where the air is one-half as dense as it is at the 
level of the sea, the gas-bag is half filled. If at the 
objective point the density of the air is one-fourth 
the density at the level of the sea, the bag is filled 
only one-fourth. Obviously, if very great heights are 
to be attained, heights where the air is exceedingly 
rare and thin, the balloon’s capacity must be great 
and the construction wonderfully light. Paper bal- 
loons were, therefore, adopted by Teisserene de Bort. 
Latterly, however, Assmann’s India-rubber balloons, 
varying in diameter from three to five feet, have come 
into use, because they reach greater heights. At the 
maximum elevation of the balloon the expansion of 
the hydrogen gas is so powerful that the balloon 
bursts. Retarded in their fall by a parachute, the 
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and within the arctic circle, we know that even in 
midsummer we live in a comparatively thin stratum 
of warm air. We know, too, that if we could trans- 
port ourselves to a height of ten miles and live in 
the bitter cold, thin air which would there surround 
us, we should find the aspect of the heavens won- 
derfully changed. The sky would no longer appear 
azure and suifused with light. By day as well as 
by night it would appear fearfully black. Like 
brilliant points pricked in a sable canopy, the stars 
would shine both at noon and at midnight. They 
would shine, moreover, not with the scintillation to 
which we are accustomed, but with relentless steadi- 
ness. The sun would blaze so fiercely in that cloud- 
less sky of jet that the human skin would blister 
under its scorching rays. 
So tenuous would be the 
air that it could not 
propagate sound. I could 











not call to my friend 
and be heard, even 
though my hand touched 
his. 

Much of this might 


have been guessed with- 
out the aid of the elabo- 
rate machinery that has 
been invented to explore 
the air. Much, however, 
has been discovered that 
was undreamed of in our 
meteorology. It has been 
discovered, among other 
things, that the air is 
stratified above us in 
three more or less dis- 
tinct layers. 

The lowermost of these 
layers, the layer in which 
we live and which ex- 
tends upward for about 
two miles from the sur- 


face of the earth (at 
which height the freez- 
ing-point is encounter- 


ed), is a region of tur- 
moil, warm to-day and 
cold to-morrow. This is 
the region of whimsical 
winds, of cyclones and 
anti-cyclones, of cool de- 
scending currents and 








The engine used to haul the kites, which are too strong 
Piano-wire instead of cordage is used 


for human hands. 


instruments glide gently down to the ground.  In- 
stead of a parachute a slightly inflated auxiliary 
balleon may be employed, which does not explode, and 
which has sufficient buoyancy to prevent a too rapid 
descent of the instruments. To the basket in which 
the instruments are contained a printed notice is at- 
tached which offers a reward for their return. More 
than ninety-five per cent. of the sounding-balloons lib- 
erated find their way back to the observatories. In- 
deed, the zeal of the finder is sometimes such that 
he even takes the trouble to polish the smoked cylin- 
der on which the reeords are traced. 
Sounding-bailoons reach astonishing elevations and 
generally travel at railroad speed. Often they rise to 
heights of over fifteen miles and cover distances of 
even and eight hundred miles at the rate of forty 
to eighty miles an hour. A paper balloon will reach 
its greatest height in 
about six hours: a rubber 
balloon, in three hours. 


warm ascending currents. 
All our weather fore- 
casting is at present 
based upon what can 
be learned from _ the 
general cirewlation 
of the air in this lower- 
most layer. 

Beginning at the two-mile level that marks the 
end of the lowermost layer and extending upward 
for a distance of some six miles we find a second 
stratum of air—a stratum less capricious, and one 
in which the air grows steadily colder and drier 
with increasing height. The lowest temperature thus 
far recorded is 167° below the Fahrenheit freezing- 
point. Whatever thermal irregularities there may 
be are caused by wide temperature changes on .the 
surface of the earth and by the reflection of solar 
heat by the clouds. Here the air moves in great 
planetary swirls, produced by the spinning of the 
earth on its axis, so that the wind always blows 
in the same easterly direction. The greater the 
height the more furious is the blast of this relent- 
less gale. 

Last of all comes a layer which was discovered 





Ascents with kites and 
sounding - balloons are 
regularly made on agreed 
dates by the air-explor- 
ing stations of the en- 
tire world. The follow- 
ing dates have been 
chosen for kite and_ bal- 
loon ascents during 1909: 
January I1th, 12th, and 


13th: February = 4th; 
March 4th; Mareh 3lst, 
and April Ist and 2d; 
May Gth; June 3d; 
June 30th, and July Ist 
and 2d; August 5th; 
September 2d; October 
6th, 7th, and 8th, and 


November 4th. The dates 
for December have not 
been determined as yet. 

In previous years an 
‘international week” 
of simultaneous  upper- 
air observations all over 
the world has been ecar- 
ried out during July. 
In last summer’s “ inter- 














national week” special 
attention was paid to 
the exploration of the 
air over the intertrop- 
ical regions. This year 
the “internationa 
week ” will fall in De- 
cember and will, there- ‘ 
fore, be devoted to a The kites 
study of the air in win- sometimes 
ter. 
As a result of many 


hundred flights made by 

kites and sounding-balloons by day and by night, in 
fair weather and foul, in spring and summer, in au- 
tumn and winter, over land and sea, in the tropics 


which are used in exploring the air are 
higher than a man, when standing on end 


by Teisserenc de Bort and Dr. Richard Assmann 
almost simultaneously, and which was at first called 
the “isuthermal stratum,” because the temperature 


seemed to be stationary. When it was later found 
that the temperature, instead of remaining constant, 
actually increased, the layer was rechristened the 
“ permanent-inversion stratum.” How high the tem- 
perature rises in this layer hag not been ascertained 
as yet. 

Although the air is warmer than in the layer 
immediately below, the temperature lies far below 




















The piano-wire from the drum passes through 
the engine-house roof and over a swivelled wheel 


the Fahrenheit zero and may be placed some- 
where between 122° and 140° below the Fahrenheit 
freezing-point. Here we have a region of meteoro- 
logical anomalies which ,have not yet been satisfac- 
torily explained. In passing from the second to the 
* permanent - inversion” layer, the wild blasts of 
wind are stilled to a breeze, the velocity decreasing 
from twenty-five to eighty per cent. The air no 
longer whirls in a planetary circle. Indeed, the 


,wind may blow in a direction quite different from 


that in the second layer. Whatever may be the 
moisture of the air below, it is always excessively 
dry in the permanent-inversion layer. Just where 
this permanent-inversion layer begins depends on the 
season, the latitude, the barometric pressure, and 
perhaps on other factors still unknown. Just where 
it ends no one knows; for although sounding-balloons 
have risen to heights of over eighteen miles, its 
upper limit has not yet been discovered. In sum- 
mer-time the permanent-inversion layer begins at a 
height of about seven and one-half miles above the 
earth. We know that the higher it lies the colder 
it is; that the lower it lies the warmer it is. We 
know, too, that there is no bodily shifting up and 
down of warm and cold masses of air in that mys- 
terious region. 

The result is that a current ascending from the 
lower level spreads out when it encounters the “ per- 
manent-inversion”” layer as if a solid barrier had 
been interposed. 

Up to the height of the ‘“ permanent-inversion ” 
layer the temperature falls at the average of 1° 
C. per 100 metres (1° F. per 182 feet), so that on 
a hot summer’s day with a temperature of 90° 
Fahrenheit at the earth’s surface, a man could place 
himself in fairly cool surroundings if he could rise 
only 1,500 feet. Because of the constant upheavals 
to which the air is subject in its lower levels, this 
average rate of temperature reduction, as we ascend, 
is not often observed. It may even happen that for 
2 short distance the thermometer may rise instead 
of falling. Ultimately, however, the temperature 
drops at a uniform rate until it reaches a_ point 
lower than that recorded by any north-pole ex- 
plorer. 

To these fluctuating temperatures in the lowermost 
layer clouds and rain are due. Warm air tends 
to rise and to cool as it rises. The cooling in 
turn condenses its water vapor into clouds. Cold 
air tends to fall and to precipitate in the form of 
rain, snow, or hail the condensed water of the at- 
mosphere. 

The three layers of air which have been disclosed 
to us by the sensitive instruments of modern meteor- 
ology intermingle but slightly. The one floats upon 
the other as oil floats upon water. Of the great 
ocean of air at the bottom of which we move and 
live, three-fourths lies below the ‘“ permanent-inver- 
sion” layer. All our storms, our clouds, our dust, 
are phenomena of the lower two layers. 

When the meteorologist has fully discovered the 
influence which the upper region exerts upon the 


lower, he will be able to foretell the weather not 
merely a day but perhaps a week or more in 
advance. 


























Mr. Roosevelt at Gibraltar, after landing from the Governor’s barge. The ex-President is walking by the side of United 
States Consul Sprague. The other members of the party are the Commander of the Port and the Governor’s aide-de-camp 























Mr. Roosevelt judging a “ bolster fight ” on the deck of the steamship “ Hamburg.” The ex-President employing his leisure time on shipboard by judging deck 
Edmund Heller, of Mr. Roosevelt’s party (right) defeating Captain Foran, R.A. sports. The photograph shows him deciding an “ apple-bobbing” contest 























Mr. Roosevelt and the “ Hamburg’s” officers—Capt. Burmeister on his left; and Mr. Roosevelt, escorted by the American Consul at Gibraltar, Mr. Sprague, driving 
behind him in the upper row, from left to right, are Major Mearns, J. A. Loring, from the pier at Gibraltar to the American consulate immediately after the arrival 
Edmund Heller, and Kermit Roosevelt of the steamship “ Hamburg” 
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An Appreciation 


By C. H. Gaines 


HERE is, perhaps, nothing in itself 
very tragic in the passing away at 
the age of seventy-two of a_ poet 
who, productive as he still was, 
had already fully demonstrated his 
power; yet the death of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne has cast a gloom 


over the whole literary world. Un- 
derlying all that is written or said 


about him is the feeling that he was possibly the last 
of his kind. ; 

It is now very nearly fifty years since Swin- 
burne’s first volume of collected verses was published, 
and during this period of a half-century few have 
been found able to doubt his genius or willing to 
dispute the high place which even in his lifetime he 
assumed in the annals of English literature. It would 
be a daring critic who should undertake to portray 
the full measure of the stature of Swinburne as a 
poet; yet all may and do understand that a poet in- 
deed he was, and of the very highest order. And, 
perhaps, the chief point that one may venture to dwell 
upon at this moment is the fact that both his in- 
dividual genius, and the classic perfection that placed 
him in the same traditions with the great poets of 
the past, are undeniably obvious even to those who 
lack the finer instinct of poetic appreciation. 

We can see that Keats was a born poet, even in his 
carliest and most questionable verse; but sometimes 
we can only deduce it from the passionate eagerness 
with which he turns from an imperfect form to a fresh 
vision. We are able to pereeive that Wordsworth was 
a poet, despite his theory of what poetry really is, 
but we often have to make allowances for the theory. 
We admit that Milton was a poet—perhaps the great- 
est of all—but we add that he was a Puritan. There 
are times when we may see Milton, as M. Taine saw 
his “* Adam” in the guise of an Oxford lecturer in 
trencher-eap and gown; there are times when we find 
Wordsworth a dull philosopher; there are times when 
we may take Keats for a purveyor of exquisite noth- 
ings—all this, no doubt, because we are lacking in 
the perfect sympathy that recognizes beauty in every 
form and quickly separates it from its entanglements. 

But there is never a moment in which one may regard 
Swinburne as anything but a poet. Alike, to the dull- 
est appreciation, allied with the most conventional 
understanding of what poetry means, and to the most 
ardent lover of verse who has plumbed the depths of 
the poetic spirit, he is unquestionably that. His in- 
tensity forces upon the reader a realization of what 
poetry in its very nature is. There is no possibility 
of liking him simply because he preaches an agreeable 
doctrine or portrays sentiments that happen to chime 
with one’s mood or disposition. After reading him, 
one is either filled with admiration, or feels like for- 
swearing poetry forever; but one does not doubt of 
the essence. His genius has always stood out clear- 
iy, unmistakably, individually, even in these later un- 
poetic days like a beacon-fire in the night. Neither 
the verdict of fellow poets nor the mere instinct of the 
layman, but only a narrow pedantry, could deny his 
claim to greatness. 

Swinburne was at first an innovator—the fame of 
his daring originality has never left him—and he be- 
came a classic. He added to poetry a wonderful new 
musie that made men marvel at the range of his in- 
strument and the facility of his skill, but he added 
also a new spirit. What this spirit was can only be 
learned by reading him, not as the innovator or the 
classic, but as the poet. There were readers who were 
shocked by the passion, the mysticism, the idolatry of 
love, and the “ fleshly ” attributes of some of his early 
poems. These did not read him as a poet, but as an 
innovator. Time has justified the Laus Veneris and 
the rest, while nothing could justify the impression 
that Swinburne’s tone was morbidly erotic. Taking 
a part of one of these earlier and more famous poems, 
Dolores, one finds in it the characteristic intensity, 
the fervor that would be exaggerated if a poem were 
a sernion or a treatise; but no one could read in it 
any deliberate glorification of sensual life: 














Cold eyelids that hide like a jewel 

ilard eyes that grow soft for an hour; 
The heavy white limbs, and the cruel 

Red mouth like a venomous flower ; 
‘When these are gone by with their glories, 

What shall rest of thee then, what remain, 
O mystic and sombre Dolores, 

Our Lady of Vain? 


sorrows the priests give their Virgin; 
Bunt thy sins, which are seventy times seven, 
Seven ages would fail thee to purge in, 
And then they would haunt thee in heaven: 
Fierce midnights and famishing morrows, 
And the loves that complete and control 
Ali the joys of the flesh, all the sorrows 
fhat wear out the soul. 


Seven 


© garment not golden but gilded, 
© garden where all men may dwell, 
O tower not of ivory, but builded 
By hands that reach heaven from hell; 
O mystical rose of the mire, 
O house not of gold but of gain, 
© house of unquenchable fire, 
Our Lady of Pain! 

Swinburne is, no doubt, not “ food for babes,” but 
we who may now regard ourselves as “ posterity ” 
have coneluded to accept all the poet’s songs, of many 
moods and keys, in the beautiful senses in which they 
were meant. To attempt a defence of Swinburne 
would be at this time a superfluous piece of impudence. 
He answered those who attacked “The | Fleshly 
School” in his lifetime, and his poems have an- 


swered for themselves. But it is interesting to re- 
read his own remarks relating to the criticism of his 
early poems at the time of their publication. “It 
is now thirty-eight years,” wrote Swinburne in 1904, 
“since my first volume of miscellaneous verse, lyrical 
and dramatie and elegiac and generally heterogene- 
ous, had as quaint a reception and as singular a 
fortune as I ever heard or read of. . . . For its author 
the most amusing and satisfying result of the clatter 
aroused by it was the deep diversion of collating and 
comparing the variously inaccurate verdicts of the 
scornful or mournful censors who insisted on regard- 
ing all the studies of passion or sensation attempted 
or achieved in it as either confessions of absolute fact 
or excursions of absolute fancy. There are photo- 
graphs from life in the book, and there are sketches 
from imagination. Some which keen-sighted criticism 
has dismissed with a smile as ideal or imaginary 
were as real and actual as they well could be: others, 
which have been taken for obvious transcripts from 
memory were utterly fantastic or dramatic. If the 
two kinds cannot be distinguished, it is surely rather 
a credit than a discredit to an artist whose medium 
or material has more in common with a musician’s 
than a seulptor’s.” 

Here are characteristic passages from two of these 
“ studies of passion or sensation,” The Leper and Laus 
Veneris, whose appearance brought down upon the 
head of the poet the wrath of the pharisees: 


{From The Leper]: 


He that had held her by the hair, 
Vith kissing lips blinding her eyes, 
«. Felt her bright bosom, strained and bare, 
Sigh under him, with short mad cries 


Out of her throat and sobbing mouth 
And body broken up with love, 

With sweet hot tears his lips were loth 
Iler own should taste the savour of, 


Yea, he inside whose grasp all night 
Her fervent body leapt or lay, 

Stained with sharp kisses red and white, 
Found her a plague to spurn away. 


I hid her in this wattled house, 
I served her water and poor bread. 
For joy to kiss between her brows 
Time upon time I was nigh dead. 


sread failed; we got but well-water 
And gathered grass with dropping seed. 
I had such joy of kissing her, 
had small care to sleep or feed. 


Sometimes when service made me glad 
The sharp tears leapt between my lids, 
Falling on her, such joy I had 
To do the service God forbids. 


[From Laus Veneris]: 


Asleep or waking is it? for her neck, 

Kissed over close, wears yet a purple speck 
Wherein the pained blood falters and goes out; 

Soft, and stung softly—fairer for a fleck. 


Inut though my lips shut sucking on the place, 
There is no vein at work upon her face; 
Iler eyelids are so peaceable, no doubt 
Deep sleep has warmed her blood through all its ways. 


Lo, this is she that was the world’s — : 

The old grey years were parcels of her might: 
The strewings of the ways wherein she trod 

Were the twain seasons of the day and night. 


Lo, she was thus when her clear limbs enticed 

All lips that now grow sad with kissing (Christ, 
Stained with blood fallen from the feet of God, 

The feet and hands whereat our souls were priced. 


Alas, Lord, surely thou art great and fair. 
But lo her wonderfully woven hair! 

And thou didst heal us with thy piteous kiss; 
But see now, Lord; her mouth is lovelier. 


She is right fair; what hath she done to thee? 

Nay, fair Lord Christ, lift up thine eyes and see; 
Ilad now thy mother such a lip—like this? 

Thou knowest how sweet a thing it is to me. 


Certainly we must judge of poetry as of the music 
of the mind, and not always as a record of personal 
experience or even as a confession of faith, except such 
faith as all the poets have confessed—the love of 
beauty; and there is no intrinsic reason for conclud- 
ing that these extraordinarily eloquent passages from 
Before Dawn, for example, are anything more than 
what the poet himself called them—* sketches from 
imagination ”: 

Sweet life, if life were stronger, 
Earth clear of years that wrong her, 
Then two things might live longer, 
Two sweeter things than they; 
Delight, the rootless flower, 
And love, the bioomless bower ; 
Delight that lives an hour, 
And love that lives a day. 


From evensong to daytime, 

When April melts in Maytime, 

Love lengthens out his playtime, 
Love lessens breath by breath, 

And kiss by kiss grows older 

On listless throat or shoulder 

Turned sideways now, turned colder 
Than life that dreams of death. 


ivin 


This one thing once worth 
living ; 


Life gave, and seemed wort 
Sin sweet beyond forgiving 
And brief beyond regret 
To laugh and love together 
And weave with foam and feather 
And wind and words the tether 
Our memories play with yet. 


Ah, one thing worth beginning, 

One thread in life worth spinning, 

Ah sweet, one sin worth —— 
With all the whole soul’s will; 
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To lull you till one stilled you, 

To kiss you till one killed you, 

To feed you till one filled you, 
Sweet iips. if love could fill; 


To turn to a phase of him which, while less frankly 
ardent, is still suffused with a marvellous opulence of 
color and imagery, one may recall the beautiful 
opening verses of A Ballad of Death:— 


Kneel down, fair Love, and fill thyself with tears, 
Girdle thyself with sighing for a girth 

Upon the sides of mirth, 

Cover thy lips and eyelids, let thine ears 

Be filled with rumour of people sorrowing ; 

Make thee soft raiment out of woven sighs 

Upon the flesh to cleave, 
Set pains therein and many a grievous thing, 
And many sorrows after each his wise 

For armlet and for gorget and for sleeve. 


O Love’s lute heard about the lands of death, 
Left hanged upon the trees that were therein; 
O Love and Time and Sin, 

Three singing mouths that mourn now 
Three lovers, each one evil spoken of; 


underbreath, 


© smitten lips wherethrough this voice of mine 
Came softer with her praise ; 

Abide a little for our lady’s love. 

The kisses of her mouth were more than wine, 


And more than peace the passage of her days. 


good to see. 


land 


were 
any 


© Love, thou knowest if she 
© Time, thou shalt not find in 
Till, cast out of thine hand, 
The sunlight and the moonlight fail from thee, 
Another woman fashioned like as _ this. 

O Sin, thou knowest that all thy shame in her 

Was made a goodly thing; 

Yea, she caught Shame and shamed him with her kiss, 
With her fair kiss, and lips much lovelier 

Than lips of amorous roses in late spring. 


That Swinburne’s musie was indeed intellectual, and 
not merely the musie of words, is now quite well un- 
derstood, despite the bedazzlement of his amazing 
brillianey. If he had not brought a new spirit and 
new conception into poetry his influence upon other 
writers could never have been so profound, nor would 
the gap between himself and his imitators, marking 
him unmistakably as the master, be so wide and 
obvious. 

In his critical prose writings Swinburne is still the 
poet, and valuable as are his “ sun-clear ” expositions 
of the truth as he saw it, he can hardly be called a 
systematic thinker. Yet everything that he wrote is 
profoundly suggestive. His penetrating intuition is 
like that of Coleridge. Whether one agrees with him 
or not, one cannot but be influenced by his thought. 
It is the fashion to disparage oracles; yet, after all, 
we need men to tell us what to think or see. The 
writer who convincingly and splendidly sets before us 
some aspect of truth or beauty so that we cannot help 
secing it is of a thousand times more worth than he 
who laboriously and symmetrically demonstrates a 
truism, giving us the comfortable sense that things 
are, on the whole, about as we would have thought 
them. 

At present we have a great deal of “ minor” verse, 
and most of it we cannot help feeling is very minor 
indeed. It is full of pleasant devices, but it does not 
altogether satisfy us. Perhaps we find it hard to con- 
ccive just what new sort of verse would be exactly 
suited to this day and generation. There are still 
those who create things of beauty, but for the time 
there seems to be no undisputed prophet of beauty. 
We immensely respect the efforts of: a man _ like 
lipling to make poetry out of the things and forces 
of to-day; we enjoy them and thrill to them. But 
we have not done asking ourselves whether this sort 
of thing is altogether poetry in the ancient sense. In 
the general lack of conviction, we turn back to one 
of the greatest of the older writers whose message to 
his age was totally convincing; and whether or not 
we can number ourselves with the poetically minded, 
we gaze with awe and reverence upon the historic 
figure of one who brought down the poetic tradition 
in all its grandeur straight into our own times. 

On the eve of Swinburne’s funeral, Mr. George 
Meredith, who had been his friend for years, con- 
tributed to the London 7'imes this interesting reminis- 
cence of his acquaintance with the author of Poems 
and Ballads: 

“It happened,’ said Mr. Meredith, “that Swin- 
burne was expected one day on a visit to me, and he 
being rather late, I went along the road to meet him. 
At last he appeared waving the white sheets of what 
seemed to be a pamphlet. He greeted me with a 
triumphant shout and a stanza new to my ears. It 
was FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, and we lay on a 
heathery knoll beside my cottage reading a stanza 
alternately, indifferent to the dining- bell, until a 
prolonged summons reminded us of our appetite. 

“ After the meal, we took to the paper-covered 
treasure again. Suddenly Swinburne ran _ up-stairs, 
and I had my anticipations. He returned with a 
feather pen, a blue folio sheet, and a dwarf bottle 
of red ink. In an hour he had finished thirteen 
stanzas of his Laus Veneris.” 

And Mr. Meredith added this tribute, which may 
serve as a valedictory to the dead poet: 

“The earth will take to her bosom the most sponta- 
neous singer of all her English children. As far as 
our language would submit to him, he was.an im- 
provisatore. Had Italy been native to him, he would 
have borne the renown of a poet fired on the instant 
to deliver himself orally. Those who follow this great 
poet to his grave may take it to heart that the name 
of Swinburne is one to shine star-like in English 
literature, a peer among our noblest.” 








T. SUFFERN TAILER, OF NEW YORK 


MISS HARRIET BROWN, DAUGHTER OF ALEXANDER BROWN, OF BALTIMORE, WAS MARRIED TO MR. TAILER ON APRIL 14 











THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY THROUGH MANY COUNTRIES 





WITHOUT MONEY, UNDERTAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, WHO 


WORKED HIS WAY AS SEAMAN AND LABORER, AND EKED OUT HIS EXISTENCE BY PERFORMING VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


By Harry A. Franck 


III.—_THROUGH ROBBER HAUNTS TO DAMASCUS 









SO0H AT!” cried one of the French- 
sem speaking Turks on board ship with 
OX me, waving a flabby hand toward 
A the snow-banks that covered the 
R49 wall-like Lebanon range in front of 
us. “Go to Damascus on foot! 
4) Pas possible! You would be buried 
#33 in the snow! This country is not 
AEN like Europe! There are thousands 
of murderous Bedouins between here and Damascus, 
who would glory in cutting the throat of a dog of 
aun unbeliever! Why, I have lived years in Beirut, 
and no man of my acquaintance, native or Frank, 
would ever undertake such a journey on foot.” 

When I had paid my bill next morning in the 
French pension to which I had been directed, my 
worldly wealth was reduced to one English sovereign. 
I turned in at the office of Cook & Son and, tossing 
the piece to the native clerk, asked him to change it 
into eoin of the realm of small denomination. He 
turned the sovereign over several times, bit it, laid 
it carefully away, and set to pulling out boxes and 
drawers and dumping the coins they contained on 
the counter before me. There were pieces of copper, 
pieces of silver, pieces of bronze, tin, iron, nickel, 
zinc; coins half the size of a dime, coins that looked 
like tobacco tags, coins big enough with which to fell 
an ox, coins with holes in them, coins bent double, 
saucer-shaped coins, coins that had been scalloped 
around the edge by some erstwhile possessor of artistic 
temperament and hours of leisure, and still the clerk 
continued to pour out coins until I felt in duty 
bound, as a tolerably honest member of society, to 
eall a halt. 

“Say, old man.” [ put in, “that was only a sov. 
I gave you, you know.” 

“Yes, yes; I know,” panted the native, dumping 
another handful that rattled down the sides of the 
heap like a bucketful of stones on the pile under a 
stone-crusher—* I know, and I am very sorry I have 
not enough to change him. But I give you this, and 
he just make him up.” He tossed toward me a gold 
piece of ten francs. 

“What!” I cried. ‘“ You don’t mean I get that 
ireap and ten franes besides for one quid?” 

















Syrians are sensitive to cold, but not in the feet 


*“ Aywa, effendi. Yes, that makes one pound,” he 
answered. 

I pawed over the heap. Each rake brought to light 
pieces of new and unique pattern. “ Fine collection,” 
I said. “* But what’s the answer?” 

The clerk drew a long breath, as if for an extended 
lecture, and picked up one of the tobacco tags. 
* This,” he said, “is a metleeck. It is worth eleven- 
twelfths of a halfpenny. Five of these coppers make 
a metleek, only not quite— that is, here in Beirut. In 
Damaseus five of them make a metleek and a little 


more. Ten metleeks make a bishleek.” He picked up 
one of the coins, whose owner would be arrested in a 
civilized country for carrying concealed weapons. 
“One bishleek —that is, except one and a_ half. of 
these copper coims—-that is, here; in) Damascus ten 
metieeks make t bishleek and four coppers—except 
not quite—and in Sidon they make the same as in 
Damascus, only a little less: and these coins are 
worth the same as a_ bishleek except not quite 

that is, here: if they have a hole in them they are 
worth a copper and three-fourths more—that is, here; 
in Damascus they are worth a copper and one 

















A gang of Syrian girl road-menders 


fourth more; and this dish-shaped one is worth three 
bishleeks and three metleeks and two coppers, and 
sometimes three-fourths of a copper more, except they 
with holes in them, which are worth two metleeks 
and a copper and a half more; and this mejeedieh is 
worth, in Damascus, seven bishleeks and seven met- 
leeks and two coppers, and sometimes three, and some- 
times here not so much by two and a half coppers; 
and in Jerusalem—” 

“ And suppose it is a rainy day?” 

“Oh, that does not make any difference,” said the 
clerk, with owl-like solemnity. ‘“ But sometimes on 
busy days, as on feast-days, the bishleek is worth 
three coppers and a half more—that is, here; in 
Damascus, it is worth two more and sometimes not 
so much as in Ramadan, and in Sidon it is worth 
three-fourths of a copper less, and in—here in 
Beirut—” 

“ Hold on, effendi,” I cried. ‘If you have a pencil 
and a ream of paper at hand—” I understood his 
explanation perfectly, of course, but I had an uncon- 
querable dread of forgetting it in my sleep. 

“ Certainly,” cried the obliging clerk, and he dragged 
forth two sheets of paper and covered both sides with 
figures. Reduced to writing, the monetary system of 
Syria was simplicity itself. One could see through 
it as easily as through six inches of armor plate. 

“Now, in carting this around,” I asked, tucking 
the sheets of paper away in a pocket, “ you don’t hire 
a porter—” 

“ Ah,” said the clerk. ‘“ You have not the large 
purse? Our Syrians carry a purse which is very 
long; which is long, like the stocking which it is 
said are worn by the lady. But if you have not such 
a long purse, and you have not any ladies—’ I drew 
out a large handkerchief and fell to raking the heap 
of coins into it. “Ah,” he cried, “that does very 
good, only you do not forget that in Damascus the 
mejeedieh is worth seven bishleeks and seven metleeks 
and two coppers and sometimes—.” But I had es- 
caped into the silence outside. 

Dusk was falling when, after a long day’s tramp, 
I reached a village. As I expected, there was not 
a building in any way resembling an inn. For 
the Arab, even of the twentieth century, considers it 
a sin that “the stranger within his gates” shall be 
obliged to put up at a public house. In three min- 
utes a small crowd had collected. In ten, half the 
population was swarming around me and roaring at 
my vain attempt to address them, as at some enter- 
tainment specially arranged for their enjoyment. <A 
good half-hour of incessant chattering ensued before 
one of the band motioned to me to follow him, and 
turned back into the village. The multitude surged 
closely around me, examining minutely every article 
of my apparel that was visible, grinning, smirking, 
running from one side to the other, lest they lose some 
point in the make-up of so strange a creature, and 
babbling the while like an army of apes. 

The leader turned off the highway toward the 
largest building in the village. Ten yards from the 
door he halted, the multitude formed a semicircle, 
leaving me in the centre like the chief buffon in a 
comic-opera ensemble, and one and all began to bellow 
at the top of their lungs. A girl of some sixteen years 
appeared on the threshold. “ Taala hena!” (‘ Come 
here!’’) roared the chorus. The girl ran down the 
steps. A roar as of an angry sea burst forth as 
every member of the company stretched out an arm 
toward me. Plainly each was determined that he, 
and not his neighbor, should have the distinction of 
introducing this novel being. 

“Sprechen sie Deutsch?” shrieked the girl, in my 
ear. 

* Ja wohl,” [ answered. 

The rabble fell suddenly silent at the first word, 
and I asked to be directed to an inn. “ There is no 
hotel in our city of Bhamdoon,” replied the girl, with 
flashing eyes. “We should be insulted. In this 
house, with my family, lives a German missionary 
lady. You must stop here.” She led the way to the 
door. The missionary met me on the steps with a 
ery of delight, which she hastened to excuse on the 
ground that she had not seen a European in many 
months, 
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“What would supper and lodging cost me here?” 
I demanded. The habit of making such an inquiry 
had become almost an instinct among the grasping 
innkeepers of Europe. Juckily,’ the German lady 
was hard of hearing. The girl gave me a quick 
glance, half scornful, half astonished, which reminded 
me that such a question is an insult in the land of 
the Arabs. 

“The lady is busy now,” said the girl. “Come 
and visit my family.” She led the way along a hall 
and threw open a door. I pulled off my cap. “ Keep 
it on,” said my guide, “and leave your shoes there.” 
She stepped out of her own loose slippers and into 
the room. It was square and low, the stone floor 
half covered with mats and cushions. In the centre 
glowed a small sheet-iron stove, and around three of 
the walls ran a divan. Two men, two women, and 
several children were seated in a semicircle’ on the 
floor, their legs folded in front of them. They rose 
without a word as I entered. The girl placed a 
cushion for me on the floor. The family sat down 
again, carefully and leisurely adjusted their legs, and 
then one and all, in regular succession, according to 
age, cried, “ Lailtak saeedee!” (“ Good evening!’’). 

In the centre of the group sat three large bowls— 
one of lentils and another of chopped-up potatoes in 
oil. The third contained a delicacy made of sour 
milk—a cross between a soup and a pudding that is 
a great favorite among the Arabs. On the floor, 
beside each member of the family, lay several sheets 
of bread half a yard in diameter and as thin as card- 

















The robber-infested road over the Lebanon 


board, each heap bearing a close resemblance to the 
famous “stack of wheats” of our own land. The 
head of the house pushed the bowls toward me, or- 
dered a stack of bread to be placed beside my cushion, 
and motioned to me to eat. I stared helplessly at 
the bowls, for there was neither knife, fork, nor spoon 
in sight. The girl, however, knowing the ways of 
“faranchees” from years in a mission school in 
Beirut, explained my perplexity to her father. He 
cast upon me such a look as an American society- 
leader might bestow upon an Australian Bushman at 
her table, begged my pardon—through his daughter— 
for overriding the dictates of etiquette by partaking 
of a morsel before his guest had begun, tore a few 
inches from a_ bread-sheet, and folding it between 
his fingers, picked up a pinch of lentils and ate. I 
lost no time in falling to. 

We had settled back to chat—through an_inter- 
preter—when there came a tap at the door, and a few 

















Hosts of the author during his Syrian tramp 


words in Arabic that caused the family to jump hur- 
riedly to their feet. An awestruck whisper passed 
from mouth to mouth, “ Sheik! sheik!” The children 
were whisked into one corner, the door flung open, 
and there entered a diminutive man of about sixty. 
Long flowing robes enveloped his form, a turban- 
wound fez perched almost jauntily on his head, and 
his feet were bare, for he had dropped his slippers at 
the door. His face, above all, attracted attention. 
Deep-wrinkled, with a long scar across one cheek, a 
visage browned and weather-beaten by the wild storms 


—— 
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YW YCE(GPAY HERE is no doubt whatever that 
Wey Mike Donovan is a celebrity. It 
2 Whee seems impossible that he has been 
a celebrity for nearly threescore 
years and ten, as some foolish his- 
torians pretend; but it is certain 
that he has been a celebrity for 
sixty-one years, for he admits being 
' sixty-one years old. Any one meet- 
ing him for the first time and observing his brilliant 
and clear blue eyes, his wonderfully strong and agile 
body, his keen interest in every new thing that is 
worth while, his mental alertness, quick imagination, 
and, above all, his boundless enthusiasm and warm 
sympathy, would say offhand that he is a young fellow 
of thirty or so whose sparse hair and thick mustache 
have unseasonably turned white. 

And what has made him a celebrity? His big 
heart, his rugged honesty, and his joyous love of 
fighting. He has never struck a blow in malice; 
nevertheless, he has delivered some hundreds of thou- 
sands of blows that jarred the soul of the adversary. 
The kindliest and most generous of men, his life has 
been one long series of fierce yet delightful battles. 
First he fought the other boys in his native city, 
Chicago, although his big brother Jerry, a famous 
champion, tried to stop him; and many a white-haired 
citizen can still point with pride to-day to the sears 
that little Mike Donovan’s flying fists carved on him. 
When. he was barely old enough to shoulder a musket, 
Mike joined the Seventy-first Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry in 1861, and enjoyed a four-years’ feast of fight- 
ing. Under General Grant and General Sherman he 
fought the Confederates at Resaca, and at Kenesaw 
Mountain and at New Hope Church, to say nothing 
of many minor affrays. And when the war was over 
and Mike had been mustered out after the grand 
review he went right on fighting. He fought Billy 
Crowley at Pittsburg and Mike Conroy, the Birming- 
ham Irishman, in 1866; and that same winter he 
fought Mike Conroy’s brother Jimmy, a heavy-weight, 
to give the family satisfaction. There was another 
reason. “ Tiiey offered me the choice,” says Mike, “ of 
fight or get killed, so naturally I chose to fight. We 
met in a room with gloves, and I won; but they nearly 
killed me, anyhow. There was a man killed on ac- 
count of that battle, too—Hank Cooper, who worked 
in the silk factory.” 

But to resume: Mike fought Pat McDermott and 
Dan Carr and Pat Kelly with the bare fists in 1867, 
and John Boyne with the bare fists in a ring pitched 
on the frozen and snow-covered ground in the hard 
winter of 1868. Then he fought Jim Murray and 
Driscoll, of Troy, in 1873; and Bill McClellan, a fine, 
able middle-weight, in California in 1877, 1878, and 
1879; and Frank Crocker, the California giant, the 
following year, as well as Big Ned Smith, of Sacra- 
mento, who later killed a man in the ring. He fought 
John L. Sullivan in Boston, when John was merely 
“the Highlands Strong Boy”; and he fought George 
Rooke in 1880, and Ed Welsh, the Philadelphia heavy- 
weight, in 1884. ‘The New York Athletic Club wanted 
an instructor in 1884, and Mike fought Walter Watson 
for the job and got it. He fought Jack Dempsey, 
middle-weight champion, in 1888, and bested him in 
six rounds. In a purely friendly way he “ fought ” 
Governor Theodore “Koosevelt at Albany in 1899, and 
President Theodore Roosevelt at Washington in 1904, 
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DONOVAN, FIGHTING-MAN 


By William Inglis 


05, ’06, ’07, and ’08. He has fought the best men 
in the New York Athletic Club daily during twenty- 
five years, and any one who really needs a fight can 
get it from Mike instantly by saying one word to him 
against General McClellan, Grant, Sherman, or Roose- 
velt. Oh yes, Mike is a true fighting-man, loyal in 
his friendship to the last atom of his strength, with 
tongue, pen, or fist. It is impossible to imagine him 
without a combat in progress or just beginning. The 
blind man trying to define the word “red” said it 
was like the sound of a trumpet. ‘To me the name 
Mike Donovan is _ like 

the voice of a trumpct 


is a benevolent man who never quibbled or evaded in 
his life, who would rather do a favor than ask for 
one; an impulsive man who believes all men honest, 
but hates a trickster. And back of the friendliness 
there waits always the spirit of pugnacity, ready to 
flame into action at a moment’s notice if the cause is 
just. His brow is broad and high and well rounded, 
the abode of keen perception and a lively imagination. 
But how searred the brow is. Deeply graven on it 
you will see many an X and Y and fragments of 
most of the other letters of the alphabet—mementoes 





calling to battle. Yet it 
would be unfair to leave 
out the other side of the 
picture—the broad char- 
ity of the man, his rev- 
erence of women, his 
kindness to children and 
the weak. He would 
suffer affront in silence 
and run away rather 
than hit a man of in- 
ferior strength. 

Mike and his big fam- 
ily live in a_ pretty 
white house in Summit 
Avenue, which curves 
along a high and breezy 
hilltop on the north 
bank of the Harlem Riv- 
er above 155th Street. 
There I found him be- 
ginning his day at eleven 
o’clock one morning. He 
seemed not one _ bit 
changed from the brisk, 
cheery, enthusiastic, 
hearty Mike I knew 
twenty years ago. His 
step was as light and 














springy, the grip of his 
hand and the gleam of 
his blue eyes as warin 
and young as ever. Men 
of his type never grow 
old. Their hearts are 
always young. If any boy who reads these lines 
would like to be a good and great man when he 
grows up let him try to be like President Eliot 
of Harvard and Mike Donovan. It is no boast to say 
that in his smaller sphere Mike has exerted as uplift- 
ing and wholesome an influence as any other earnest 
teacher in the land. 

“ You’re beginning the day rather late,’ I remarked 
to Mike. 

“So would you,” he replied, “if you had boxed as 
hard as I did at the club till ten o’clock last night. 
Then I had a little supper, and sat up for a few 
hours writing. I took ten hours’ sleep. By golly! 
I think I could stand fifteen without any harm. I 
never was a heavy eater, but I think no man living 
can do his work unless he takes lots of sleep.” 

What does he look like, this master fighter, the 
dean of his craft? The first thing one is aware of 
is the direct, fearless, and friendly gaze of his eyes. 
One look at them convinces the observer that here 

















Mike 


Donovan and his family of three generations seated outside their home in Harlem 
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The determined face of a man who has been a fighter all his life 


of the good old days when Mike took them all on 
at any weight and felt the thud of many a rasping 


knuckle. The nose is of the straight Grecian type—- 
or, rather, it was until various knuckles dented it 


slightly. There is a humorous upward turn to the 
corners of the broad, firm mouth, and the chin is 
deep, wide, and projecting, the chin of a man who 
will battle as long as life is in him. Which, by the 
way, brings to mind a story which rugged Bill 
McClellan told me long ago. 

“Mike and I were fighting in San Franciseo with 
two-ounce gloves, London rules,” said Bill. “ That 
meant, a man had to be knocked down to end a round. 
Mike was a faster puncher than 1 was, but | 
stronger wrestler and threw him hard at the end of 
every round. For sixty-ihree rounds I. downed him 
every time. We were both pretty tired in the sixty 
fourth. Mike was holding on to the top rope when 
he felt my grip on his neck loosen a little bit. Quick 
as a flash he jumped forward and downed me—for 
the first time. He laughed. 

“* Bill, old boy, I've got you now,’ he said 

It may be remarked, incidentally, that that pleas- 
ant engagement resulted in a drawn battle after ninety 
six rounds, one protagonist having broken his arin 
and the other having sustained fractured ribs. In 
those heroic days the game was almost, though not 
quite, as strenuous as the gentle pastime of football 
is to-day. 

But all this is adrift from the conversation. Mike, 
like other efficient men of genius, has great power of 
concentration. At the mement he was concentrated 


was a 


upon his forthcoming book, and somehow the talk 
never got very far from that subject. 

“The only chance I have to write,” he said, “ is 
at night, when the house is quiet. Often I'm busy 
till three or four in the morning. You see, my pub 
lisher is after me pretty sharp for more copy—but 
I guess you know how that is yourself.” 

Ii Mike were not such a truthful man one would 


he tempted to doubt the possibility of such a feat as 
this. Think of it—a grandfather of sixty years and 
more, veteran of the Civil War, spends the afternoon 


and evening boxing hard and fast with anywhere 
from twelve to twenty husky voung athletes, then 
sits down after supper to three or four hours of 
liierary labor! And in token thereof he had a thick 
handful of copy, the grist of the last night's yrinding 
“It's casy to write this part,” said Mike, tapping 
the manuseript. “I'm telling about the first time | 
boxed John L. Sullivan, in 187% | was middle-weight 
champion then, and showing in Boston with my com 
pany. I had met John some time before, and [liked him 
“It was customary at that time to give the star 
a benefit on Friday night | had to look around 
some goml man to box with me and of thought f 
Sullivan 1 went to him and «aid Sullivan 
have told me that none of the big fellowa will 
you a chance to show what u can «lk | " 
tw with me on Friday night at make a | 
ing, | will take vou to New Vor! ith m iris 
my training for locke and iter ' ’ " 
in over Tl mate ‘ taal live { 
the big fellows Them wed lo if aid John 






































A KING OF. THE RING 


MIKE DONOVAN, FORMER MIDDLE WEIGHT CHAMPION OF AMERICA, WHO 
RETIRED UNBEATEN, AND IS STILL A BOXER AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-ONE 
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MIKE 


MY HERE is no doubt whatever that 
Mike Donovan is a celebrity. It 
3 seems impossible that he has been 

a celebrity for nearly threescore 
years and ten, as some foolish his- 
torians pretend; but it is certain 
that he has. been a celebrity for 
sixty-one years, for he admits being 
sixty-one years old. Any one meet- 
ing him for the first ‘time and observing his brilliant 
and clear blue eyes, his wonderfully strong and agile 
body, his keen interest in every new thing that is 
worth while, his mental alertness, quick imagination, 
and, above all, his boundless enthusiasm and warm 
sympathy, would say offhand that he is a young fellow 
of thirty or so whose sparse hair and thick mustache 
have unseasonably turned white. 

And what has made him a celebrity? His big 
heart, his rugged honesty, and his joyous love of 
fighting. He has never struck a blow in malice; 
nevertheless, he has delivered some hundreds of thou- 
sands of blows that jarred the soul of the adversary. 
The kindliest and most generous of men, his life has 
been one long series of fierce yet delightful battles. 
Kirst he fought the other boys in his native city, 
Chicago, although his big brother Jerry, a famous 
champion, tried to stop him; and many a white-haired 
citizen can still point with pride to-day to the scars 
that little Mike Donovan’s flying fists carved on him. 
When he was barely old enough to shoulder a musket, 
Mike joined the Seventy-first Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry in 1861, and enjoyed a four-years’ feast of fight- 
ing. Under General Grant and General Sherman he 
fought the Confederates at Resaca, and at Kenesaw 
Mountain and at New Hope Church, to say nothing 
of many minor affrays. And when the war was over 
and Mike had been mustered out after the grand 
review he went right on fighting. He fought Billy 
Crowley at Pittsburg and. Mike Conroy, the Birming- 
ham Irishman, in 1866; and that same winter he 
fought Mike Conroy’s brother Jimmy, a heavy-weight, 
to give the family satisfaction. There was another 
reason. ‘“ They offered me the choice,” says Mike, “ of 
fight or get killed, so naturally I chose to fight. We 
met in a room with gloves, and I won; but they nearly 
killed me, anyhow. There was a man killed on ac- 
count of that battle, too—Hank Cooper, who worked 
in the silk factory.” 

Rut to resume: Mike fought Pat McDermott and 
Dan Carr and Pat Kelly with the bare fists in 1867, 
and John Boyne with the bare fists in a ring pitched 
on the frozen and snow-covered ground in the hard 
winter of 1868. Then he fought Jim Murray and 
Driscoll, of Troy, in 1873; and Bill McClellan, a fine, 
able middle-weight, in California in 1877, 1878, and 
1879; and Frank Crocker, the California giant, the 
following year, as well as Big Ned Smith, of Sacra- 
mento, who later killed a man in the ring. He fought 
John L. Sullivan in Boston, when John was merely 
“the Highlands Strong Boy”; and he fought George 

‘ooke in 1880, and og” Welsh, the Philadelphia heavy- 
weight, in 1884. The New York Athletic Club wanted 
an instructor in 1884, and Mike fought Walter Watson 
for the job and got it. He fought Jack Dempsey, 
middle-weight champion, in 1888, and bested him in 
six rounds. In a purely friendly way he “ fought ” 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt at Albany in 1899, and 
President Theodore Roosevelt at Washington in 1904, 
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DONOVAN, FIGHTING-MAN 


By William Inglis 


05, °06, “07, and “0S. Ile. has fought the best men 
in the New York Athletic Club daily during twenty- 
five years, and any one who really needs a fight can 
get it from Mike instantly by saying one word to him 
against General McClellan, Grant, Sherman, or Roose- 
velt. Oh yes, Mike is a true fighting-man, loyal in 
his friendship to the last atom of his strength, with 
tongue, pen, or fist. It is impossible to imagine him 
without a combat in progress or just beginning. The 
blind man trying to define the word “red” said it 
was like the sound of a trumpet. To me the name 
Mike Donovan is _ like 

the voice of a trumpet 


is a benevolent man who never quibbled or evaded in 
his life, who would rather do a favor than ask for 
one; an impulsive man who. believes all men honest, 
but hates a trickster. And back of the friendliness 
there waits always the spirit of pugnacity, ready to 
flame into action at a moment’s notice if the cause is 
just. His brow is broad and high and well rounded, 
the abode of keen perception and a lively imagination. 
But how scarred the brow is. Deeply graven on it 
you will see many an X and Y and fragments of 
most of the other letters of the alphabet—-mementoes 





calling to battle. Yet it 
would be unfair to leave 
out the other side of the 
picture—the broad char- 
ity of the man, his rev- 
erence of women, his 
kindness to children and 
the weak. He would 
suffer affront in silence 
and run away. rather 
than hit a man of in- 
ferior strength. 

Mike and his big fam- 
ily live in a_ pretty 
white house in Summit 
Avenue, which curves 
along a high and breezy 
hilltop on the north 
bank of the Harlem Riv- 
er above 155th Street. 
There I found him be- 
ginning his day at eleven 
o’clock one morning. He 
seemed not one jit 
changed from the brisk, 
cheery, enthusiastic, 
hearty Mike I knew 
twenty years ago. His 
step was as light and 
springy, the grip of his 














hand and the gleam of 
his blue eyes as warm 
and young as ever. Men 
of his type never grow 
old. Their hearts are 
always young. If any boy who reads these lines 
would like to be a good and great man when he 
grows up let him try to be like President Eliot 
of Harvard and Mike Donovan. It is no boast to say 
that in his smaller sphere Mike has exerted as uplift- 
ing and wholesome an influence as any other earnest 
teacher in the land. 

“ You’re beginning the day rather late,” I remarked 
to Mike. 

“So would you,” he replied, “if you had boxed as 
hard as I did at the club till ten o’clock last night. 
Then I had a little supper, and sat up for a few 
hours writing. I took ten hours’ sleep. By golly! 
I think I could stand fifteen without any harm. I 
never was a heavy eater, but I think no man living 
can do his work unless he takes lots of sleep.” 

What does he look like, this master fighter, the 
dean of his craft? The first thing one is aware of 
is the direct, fearless, and friendly gaze of his eyes. 
One look at them convinces the observer that here 

















Mike Donovan and his family of three generations seated outside their home in Harlem 
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The determined face of a man who has been a fighter all his life 


of the good old days when Mike took them all on 
at any weight and felt the thud of many a rasping 
knuckle. The nose is of the straight Grecian type 
or, rather, it was until various knuckles dented it 
slightly. There is a humorous upward turn to the 
corners of the broad, firm mouth, and the chin is 
deep, wide, and projecting, the chin of a man who 
will battle as long as life is in him. Which, by the 
way, brings to mind a story which rugged Bill 
McClellan told me long ago. 

‘Mike and I were fighting in San Francisco with 
two-ounce gloves, London rules,” said Bill. * That 
meant, a man had to be knocked down to end a round. 
Mike was a faster puncher than I was, but IT was a 
stronger wrestler and threw him hard at the end of 
every round. For sixty-three rounds [ downed him 
every time. We were both pretty tired in the sixty 
fourth. Mike was holding on to the top rope when 
he felt my grip on his neck loosen a little bit. Quick 
as a flash he jumped forward and downed me-—for 
the first time. He laughed. 

P Bill, old boy, I've got you now,’ he said.” 

It may be remarked, incidentally, that that pleas 
ant engagement resulted in a drawn battle after ninety 
six rounds, one protagonist having broken his arm 
and the other having sustained fractured ribs. — In 
those heroic days the game was almost, though not 
quite, as strenuous as the gentle pastime of football 
is to-day. 

But all this is adrift from the conversation. Mike 
like other efficient men of genius, has great power ot 
concentration. At the mcment he was concentrated 
upon his forthcoming book, and somehow the talk 
never got very far from that subject. 

“The only chance I have to write,” he said, “is 
at night, when the house is quiet. Often I’m busy 
till three or four in the morning. You see, my pub 
lisher is after me pretty sharp for more copy—but 
I guess you know how that is yourself.” 

li Mike were not such a truthful man one would 
be tempted to doubt the possibility of sueh a feat as 
this. Think of it—a grandfather of sixty years and 
more, veteran of the Civil War, spends the afternoon 
and evening boxing hard and fast with anywhere 
from twelve to twenty husky young athletes, then 
sits down after supper to three or four hours of 
literary labor! And in token thereof he had a thick 
handful of copy, the grist of the last night’s grinding. 

‘It’s easy to write this part,” said Mike, tapping 
the manuscript. ‘I’m telling about the first time | 
boxed John L. Sullivan, in 1879. I was middle-weight 
champion then, and showing in Boston with my com- 
pany. I had met John some time before, and | liked him. 

“Tt was customary at that time to give the star 
a benefit on Friday night. I had to look around for 
some good man to box with me, and | thought of 
Sullivan. I went to him and said: ‘Sullivan, you 
have tokd me that none of the big fellows will give 
you a chance to show what you can do. If you will 
box with me on Friday night and make a good show- 
ing, I will take you ‘to New York with me during 
my training for Rooke, and after my fight with him 
is over T’l match you with Paddy Ryan or any of 
the big fellows.’ ‘ Pleased to do it,’ said John. 











“Friday evening came, and Sullivan was on hand. 
The news got about that there would be a. fight worth 
seeing, and we had a big house—my! that was a fine 
house. 

“When I saw him stripped, I realized that Sullivan 
was one of the best men that I had ever seen. Like all 
well-made men, he looked bigger with his clothes off 
than at any other time. He was a big, raw-boned 
fellow and carried absolutely no superfluous flesh. 
He had a tremendous trunk and arms, and was very 
wide and flexible in the shoulders. His legs were 

















Little Cecilia Danaher, seventeen months old, who is 
as fond of music as her grandfather is of fighting 


lighter in proportion than the rest of his body. 
That’s where he got his speed. He was a determined, 
dangerous-looking fellow. 

Now, you know when you're going to fight a 
man you can help yourself and worry him by bossing 
him around, making him feel small and look up to 
you. So I said to John L., ‘Here, young fellow; 
‘you go in there and dress.’ Do you suppose that 
worried him? Not a bit of it. ‘All right, says 
John, very comfortably. Dick Fitzgerald, the man- 
ager, followed him in and asked, ‘What do you ex- 
pect to do?’ 

“*Do?’ says John. 
course.’ 

“Mind you, John I. was a raw, unknown youngster 
then, and I was middle-weight champion and in my 
prime, but he didn’t bother about me for a minute. 
Fitzgerald warned me to look out for him, but [ 
said, ‘He’d better look out for himself, or he’ll get 
what lots of other big fellows have got.’ 

“When we sat in our corners on the stage, I glared 
across at young John L. so as to scare some of the 
confidence out of him. And what do you suppose he 
did? Glared right back at me, by golly! as if he 
was the champion himself. 

“When time was called I sailed right in to intimi- 
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date him, for you know that boxers, like actors, often 
suffer from stage fright when first they face a big 
crowd. Sullivan was all right. He rushed at me like 
a panther. He forgot that he was facing a champion 
before a crowded house. He was moved by his fight- 
ing instinct alone. This disconcerted me for a mo- 
ment. I had a true fighting-man before me. We 
mixed it for a time, but I soon felt that this was 
dangerous, for he was quick as a cat and very strong 
—in fact, he was the strongest man I had ever met, 
and I had boxed nearly every big man of reputation 
up to that time, Paddy Ryan included, and I was 
considered the cleverest man in the ring. 1 suppose 
if I hadn’t been my goose would have been cooked 
that night, for never in my life did I have to do 
such clever ducking and side-stepping.” 

When Mike began to tell the story he was sitting 
at ease in a big chair, calm, dignified as any white- 
haired Grand Army man should be while recounting 
an anecdote. But as he spoke his memory kindled, and 
the recollections of the Big Fellow swept away the 
mists and shadows of thirty years. Once more Mike 
was the middle-weight champion, stout of heart, light 
of foot, with fists that flew like bullets. His head 
drew in and settled down upon the brawny neck, so 
that no flying fist could light upon chin or jaw. He 
danced about on tiptoe lighter than Genée, now here 
now there, as he illustrated the fight in pantomime. 

“Phew!” cried Mike. “I never had such a close 
call in all my life. There I was, with my reputation 
at stake, against a young fellow no one knew outside 
of his own neighborhood. My right hand was so bad- 
ly cracked on his head that I had to postpone my 
fight with George Rooke, and the Lord knows I was 
glad ‘time’ was called at the end of the fourth 
round. I guess John was glad, too, for he tore after 
me so fast that he was pretty well out of breath. 
Those were the days—not that these aren’t fine days, 
too, you understand. But I got John L.’s measure, 
all right. ‘There’s the coming champion of the world,’ 
I said to myself as I was nursing my broken right. 
And John made good on my prediction.” 

Mike smiled amiably as he relinquished his grip 
of memory on the good old days. 

“Ah,” said he, “there never was a man like 
Sullivan. He’s the king of them all. He was the 
wonder of the world. He didn’t care two cents for 
guarding or side-stepping. No, sir. He just jumped 
at his man like a stroke of lightning—and the man 
Was gone.” 

While we were chatting, or, rather, while Mike 
was thrilling us with stories of the greatest days 
the ring has ever seen, a tiny girl toddled into the 
room. Her blue eyes smiled a welcome to the visitors, 
and she ran to Mike, whom she hailed by the title 
of “g’ampa” and climbed on his knee. This was 
Miss Cecilia Danaher, not quite one year and a half 
old. He stroked her silken blond hair, and confided 
to us that she is going to be a wonderful musician. 
And there was one of the visitors who looked upon 
this peaceful scene and saw projected against it an- 
other picture—the same Mike Donovan in fighting 
togs darting about the ring, his fists carrying de- 
struction to the foe, his eyes blazing with the light 
of battle. The two spectacles seemed quite irreconcil- 
able, and they probably will remain so to all of us 
who have not seen the fieree Mike in action and the 
gentle Mike out of the ring. The contrast was as 
vivid as that which one visitor saw on that famous 
night in November, 1888, when Mike, long retired 
from the championship, beat Jack Dempsey, not only 
the middle-weight champion, but the Nonpareil, in a 
six-round bout in Jack’s own home town of Williams- 
burg. A crowd was surging in and around the dress- 
ing-room, showering congratulations upon marvellous 
Mike. He thanked them, but seemed preoccupied. 

“Here, Denny,” he called to Dennis Butler, his 
brother-in-law. ‘‘ Denny, where are the blanks?” 








wrote very carefully this despatch to his wife: 


“ DEAR JULIA,—-Won easy. 
“* MIKE.” 


When this had been sent off Mike turned to the 
crowd and said, “ Now I’m with you.” That was al- 
ways his way. Wife and children first; battles, 
friends, ete., a close second. ‘That was why Mrs. 
Donovan and the grand army of children came troop- 

















Mike Donovan and his son Arthur—two 
generations of Uncle Sam’s soldiers 


ing and smiling around papa, and straightening his 
tie, and dusting imaginary specks off his immaculate 
black coat while the photographers were getting the 
camera ready. And it was Mike’s quick eye that first 
noted his little granddaughter busy with the piano. 

“There’s a picture for you,’ he exclaimed. We 
got it. Then there was a great chattering and no 
end of laughing while the big family group was being 
posed on the porch, with Mike’s son John, the police- 
man, modestly in the background and the tall son 
Arthur, who is on the schoolship Newport, standing 
at attention with much care. After that came break- 
fast with Mike, followed presently by a flying call 
on his publisher, and then an afternoon at the athletic 
elub, where Mike sparred gently with the weaker 
pupils and exchanged heavy smashes with the big 
and able fellows. Through it all Mike danced about 
like a grown-up but still joyous Peter Pan, dodging 
blows, showering brisk but not vicious blows in return, 
and having the time of his life while he set his 
pupils a brilliant example of efficiency and cheer- 
fulness. Truly it is Mike who should be called the 
Nonpareil. Here’s the best of luck to him and his. 
May their shadows never grow less! 
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ent economic status of women is 
necessary and wholesome, and also 
fruitful of theories for betterment; 
but while commissions investigate, 
5 by painstaking, scientific methods, 
angie ON) the people are confronted by con- 
SE NYE) ditions which are immediate and 
Gra ; 
pressing, and cannot be referred to 
a committee. So, while the Homes Commission works 
out its stupendous problem, the general movement to 
improve the condition of working-women, under the 
leadership of Miss Ann Morgan, is worthy of attention 
and co-operation, and it is especially gratifying that 
the committee on the improvement of the condition 
of the women employees of the government is headed 
by the intelligent and public-spirited wife of our Presi- 
dent, Mrs. William H. Taft. 

The present seems to be a suitable time to call 
general attention to a fact which not only affects the 
woman worker, but nullifies the law enacted by men, 
in good faith, to improve and equalize the conditions 
which formerly existed in the civil service. 

The conception of the original civil-service law was 
equality of advantage to man and woman under it. 
Upon the passage of the Act both men and women 
sought places under its provisions. Women received 
in many cases, as the result of examination, the high- 
est rating and were appointed. Whereupon politicians 
found it expedient to provide a way practically to 
create a test of fitness outside of the examination and 
not contemplated by the law, and to prevent the cer- 
tification of the names of those who received the high- 
est rating. 

This was accomplished by securing a Presidential 
rule—which, having been approved by the Commission, 
under the language of the Act becomes part of the 
law—to the effect that a bureau officer may ask for 
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certification af natnes of men or women, as he shall 
elect. Now bureau officers are all men, and generally 
politicians. The consequence is that they ask for 
men, and the sole test of fitness is, in actual practice, 
one of sex. If ten men are examined and receive a 
rating of 77 to 82 per cent., and ten women are ex- 
amined and are rated from 85 to 92 per cent., the 
men may all be appointed and the women ignored. 
Thus is the law effectually nullified. As a result of 
this rule there have been almost no appointments of 
women to clerical positions under the Commission, 
and the number of women in the executive depart- 
ments is gradually diminishing. 

Large numbers of girls are appointed as unskilled 
and skilled laborers, on a low-grade competitive ex- 
amination, at a very small salary or with compensa- 
tion as piece-workers. The money-counters in the 
Treasury Department are almost exclusively women, 
frequently entering the service by the road of appoint- 
ment as skilled laborer in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. When the wearisomeness and _health- 
destroying nature of their employment are considered, 
and their responsibility for all losses by error and 
counterfeits, their average pay is ridiculously small. 
Yet an effort has been made to reduce it far below 
living wages, because the field is solely occupied by 
women. 

Success in any attempt to reduce women’s wages in 
the service seems probable, if one appeals to history 
for precedent and prophecy. Forty years ago the 
minimum wage for men engaged in clerical work in 
the civil service was $1,200 per annum; for women, 
$900. The official hours were from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
Afterward a grade for women was established at $720 
per annum, and an hour was added to the clerical day. 
Following in rather close succession, grades were es- 
tablished at $1,000, at $840, at $800, at $660, at $550, 
at $480; a year or two ago a grade of $390 was pro- 
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posed, but failed of enactment. Meantime another 
half-hour was added to the day, and the hours are now 
from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 

It is thus made apparent that, while the present 
clerical grading is said to have been established in 
the early fifties, the standard of wages has been re- 
duced by the institution of seven lower grades, through 
which women, and sometimes men, must climb to reach 
a living salary, and by two additions to the length 
of the official day; and this has occurred during a 
period when the cost of living has been constantly 
advancing. 

In 1904 the force of Federal employees nuinbered 
150,383, of whom 13,322, or between eight and nine 
per cent., were females. Of this small proportion 
9,519 received less than $900 per anntim, which was 
the lowest salary at which women were appointed 
forty years ago. This well illustrates the attitude 
of the government toward women. 

In pausing to glance at the anomalous retrogression 
of wages, I do not wish to divert attention from the 
subject of this article—the banishment of women from 
the service. 

This question was asked of a certain bureau officer: 
“You have said many times that your women clerks 
are more faithful, more accurate, more conscientious 
than the men and equally competent, and hence en- 
titled to promotion. Why, then, do you always ask 
the Commission for men?” 

This was his answer: “ Women are entitled to the 
appointments under the law, and by reason of their 
equal efficiency. They are also justly entitled to the 
suffrage. But they have not the suffrage, and so they 
cannot have the appointments. The voters must have 
the places. If you women want positions in the civil 
service you must first secure citizenship through the 
ballot.” 

There is the situation in a nut-shell, 


Denny gave him a block of telegraph blanks. Mike 
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LL Europe is in a nervous tremor. 
From St. Petersburg to London the 
atmosphere is clouded with appre- 
hensions and a sharp sense of in- 
security — apprehensions such as 
Americans must find it difficult to 
realize and a sense of insecurity 
ye that never disturbs their remote 
tranquillity. It is, indeed, precisely 
at such times as this when the armed camps of Eu- 
rope are bustling with preparations, when it rests 
with perhaps half a dozen men to say whether there 
is to be war or peace, and when all men are abruptly 
made to recognize that national safety, national ex- 
istence even, depends to-day, as much as it ever did, 
upon sheer brute force—it is at such times that one 
appreciates the uniqueness of America’s position, the 
happy chance that has spared her the burden of mili- 
‘tarism, and her admirable good fortune in being ex- 
empt from the panics, animosities, and distractions 
that convulse the older world. It is a good fortune 
purchased, of course, at a price, and America no 
doubt loses something, even if she gains much, by 
standing above and apart from the elements of in- 
ternational strife and by finding a law of nature 
virtually suspended in her favor. But I do not sup- 
pose that any American would consider the disad- 
vantages of the situation to be other than enormously 
outweighed by its advantages, or would have been 
willing for a single moment to have his country 
change places during the last six months with any 
of the great Powers of Europe. 

The storm-centre in the European sky rages round 
the naval rivalry of Great Britain and Germany. 
My own observation confirms what the London corre- 
spondents of the American daily papers must have 
already reported, that England has not for a genera- 
tion been so deeply moved as within the last few 
weeks, and that the whole country is penetrated with 
the consciousness that not for two hundred years has 
her naval predominance been threatened as it is threat- 
ened now. Writing in Harper’s WEEKLY of March 
13th on the subject of Anglo-German relations, I ar- 
gued that, while much of the bad feeling between the 
two nations was purely fictitious, there were three 
possible grounds of conflict between them, and that 
of these three grounds by far the most tangible and 
menacing was the naval question. But how tangible 
and menacing it was, and is, and will long continue to 
be, I confess that, like most Englishmen, I did not 
fully realize until the navy estimates were presented 
to Parliament, and until the debates that accompanied 
them and the vote of censure on the Government’s 
policy which was moved on March 29th first revealed 
the full momentousness of the situation. What was 
it that those debates established? They established, 
first, that Germany had accelerated her rate of naval 
construction by laying down in 1908 two Dread- 
noughts that belonged to the 1909-10 programme; 
secondly, that her capacity for building ships of the 
newest and largest type and for turning out all the 
munitions of warfare equalled, even if they did not 
exceed, those of British yards; thirdly, that in 1911 
she might have only one Dreadnought less than Great 
Britain; fourthly, that in 1912 Great Britain’s mar- 
gin of superiority over Germany in completed Dread- 
noughts would be extremely small—perhaps three, 
perhaps seven, perhaps, as Mr. Balfour argued, there 
would be no margin at all, but a positive deficiency; 
and fifthly, that as the Dreadnoughts were bound to 
render all other types of ship obsolete, it would 
soon be a question not of Great Britain’s maintaining 
a two-Power standard, but of her being stronger at 
sea than a single one of her possible enemies. 

These were the essential revelations. Some of them, 
it will be seen, have an element of uncertainty. Thus 
no one can tell for certain how many Dreadnoughts 
Germany will have in commission by the end of 1912. 
She has already accelerated her programme once; she 
may do so again. The German Government has, it is 
true, intimated to Downing Street that the figure 
fixed by the Navy Bill—namely, thirteen Dreadnoughts 
to be completed by the end of 1912—will not be de- 
parted from. But such an intimation is not in any 
sense a binding pledge, and circumstances may easily 
arise to render it worthless. If, for instance, the 
Kuropean situation were shortly to become acute and 
the possibility of war were to become a probability, 
Germany, having the capacity, would naturally have 
also the desire to enlarge on her present programme. 
The British Government in mapping out their esti- 
mates took this uncertainty into account in the fol- 
lowing way. First of all they asked Parliament to 
allow them to lay down four Dreadnoughts at once. 
Secondly, they asked for authority to order four more 
Dreadnoughts later on in the year, in July, if it 
became necessary—that is to say, if Germany was 
found to be pushing on the work of naval construc- 
tion ahead of her published programme, or if any 
doubt on the matter could be proved to exist. As- 
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“suming that the German scheme will be adhered to 


and will not be anticipated or accelerated, then, ac- 
cording to the calculations of the British Government, 
Germany will have thirteen Dreadnoughts in 1912 
and Great Britain sixteen. If, on the other hand, 
the German scheme is hastened or forestalled, then 
Germany in 1912 will have seventeen Dreadnoughts 
and Great Britain, by building the four extra ships 
I have alluded to, will have twenty. In either case 
the Government hold that British superiority will 
be amply maintained because, apart from Dread- 
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noughts, Great Britain will in 1912 have still an 
immense preponderance over Germany in_ first-class 
battleships and armored cruisers, all of them launched 
since 1893, nearly all of them in the fullest vigor 
of their fighting life, and many of them preferred 
by naval officers to the Dreadnoughts themselves. ‘To 
treat this magnificent fleet of the pre-Dreadnought 
era as though it were non-existent is, they maintain, 
absurd. The Opposition, of course, did not dispute 
this, but they insisted that the value of the pre- 
Dreadnought ships was steadily diminishing, and that 
the time would soon come when only Dreadnoughts 
counted. Secondly, they contended that the Govern- 
ment, having been mistaken once in Germany’s ¢a- 
pacity and rate of construction, might easily be mis- 
taken again, and that there was nothing to prevent 
Germany from having twenty-one Dreadnoughts in 
1912 instead of the seventeen which the Government 
asserted marked the utmost possible limit of her 
output. Thirdly, they argued that, even on the Gov- 
ernment’s own figures, the margin of superiority pro- 
vided for in Dreadnoughts was dangerously small and 
might at any moment be easily wiped out. Suppose, 
for instance, there were a great strike in the British 
ship-building yards within the next two or three 
years; suppose that Germany were to buy up the 
three Dreadnoughts now being built in England for 
Brazil; suppose that Germany’s ally, Austria-Hun 
gary, were to place, as she assuredly would in the 
event of war, her Dreadnoughts at Germany’s service 
—in all or any of these cireumstances the narrow 
superiority calculated by the Government would dis- 
appear. Looking, therefore, to the future when Dread- 
noughts and Dreadnoughts alone would constitute 
naval strength: remembering the suddenness’ with 
which war breaks out, the instability of “ good re- 
lations,” the quite recent example of Austria’ in 
breaking the most solemn treaties, the impossibility 
of retrieving a disaster at sea, and the absolute de- 
pendence of the British Isles upon her naval as 
cendeney—the Opposition urged the Government to 
order the eight Dreadnoughts at once, whatever Ger- 
many might do or might not do. 

To this, however, the Government refused to listen. 
They had, they asserted, done all that was necessary 
to insure British predominance during the period cov- 
ered by the estimates. Moreover, directly they became 
aware of the acceleration of the German programme 
and of the vast extension of German ship-building 
facilities, they called the heads of the great British 
firms into consultation and took immediate steps to 
increase the productive capacity of the country, not 
only in ship-building, but in the construction of tur- 
rets, gun-mountings, armaments, and all the other 
accessories without which a battleship is like a motor- 
car without petrol. As for the four ships that were 
contingent on the acceleration of the German _ pro- 
gramine, they maintained, firstly, that they were not 
needed if Germany made no further departure from 
her official time-table; secondly, that nothing was to 
be gained in point of time by laying them down now 
instead of in July; and thirdly, that the improve- 
ments which were continually being effected—the 
Dreadnoughts now being launched are thirty per cent. 
better than the original Dreadnought—rendered delay 
a positive advantage, and that, as Mr. Asquith put 
it, “it would be far wiser for us not to commit our- 
selves at once to laying down eight ships of a type 
which in two years’ time may prove to be totally 
incapable of meeting the new vessels which are going 
to be put on the stocks in Germany.” For these and 
the other reasons [ have enumerated the Government 
refused to give any assurances that the four contin- 
gent ships would actually be built. The Opposition, 
accordingly, felt obliged—and no one doubts that they 
acted with the utmost reluetance—to propose a vote 
of censure and to press it to a division. The navy, 
like the monarchy, is normally above party, and a vote 
of censure on the navy estimates is, I believe, without 
precedent. Yet there can be no question that the 
country generally supported the Opposition in taking 
this extreme step, nor can there be much question 
that the majority of 218 by which the vote of censure 
was rejected did not represent public opinion outside 
the House. One must remember that with England 
the navy is not a matter merely of national pride or 
national dignity; it is a matter of national life or 
death. Between Great Britain and her conquest by a 
foreign power, her speedy reduction by starvation, the 
total loss of her trade and the dissolution of her 
empire, there stands but one thing—the fleet; and any- 
thing that touches her naval predominance exposes her 
to a collapse and a humiliation without precedent in 
human history. 

Now I do not think that any impartial man accuses 
the present Government for one moment of wilfully 
tampering with the very basis of national security. 
Kut there is a very wide suspicion that they have 
miscalculated the situation which confronts them, and 
that part, at any rate, of their miscalculation is due 
to the unwillingness of a section of the cabinet to 
vote moneys for national defence that might be spent 
on social reform. A suspicion of that kind is, I need 
searcely say, exceedingly damaging to the Government 
whether they deserve it or not. What the average 
Kinglishman believes and says is that the whole 
batch of eight Dreadnoughts are not only needed, but 
would have been ordered had not members of the 
cabinet, like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, stood out against ordering them until the 
absolute necessity of building them had been fully 
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demonstrated. The country was profoundly shocked 
to learn that Germany could build as many ships 
and as quickly as Great Britain. It was still more 
shocked to learn that the margin of British superior 
ity in Dreadnoughts was so alarmingly narrow; and 
it made up its mind instantly and unanimously that 
eight Dreadnoughts were the minimum that the sit- 
uation demanded. For a day or two there was some 
thing like a panie. That mood has passed, and if I 
diagnose correctly the national feeling, it is now, at 
the beginning of April, one of keen apprehension and 
anxiety coupled with a determination to force the 
Government to yield. For myself I believe the Gov- 
ernment will yield. I do not see how they ean escape 
it, or how they can resist the pressure of popular 
opinion and the. tremendous agitation in which it 
is certain to find expression. When July comes and 
the ship-building vote is being discussed by the House 
of Commons, I fully expeet to find the Government 
convinced of the advisability of laying down the extra 
four ships. 

There are certain aspects in which it may reason 
ably be said that Great Britain has only herself to 
thank for the position in which she finds herself. It 
is perfectly clear by now, and as time goes on it will 
be clearer still, that she made an egregious mistake 
in inventing and building Dreadnoughts. In the old 
designs of ship she possessed, and could without 
too much diiliculty maintain, an enormous lead. 
It was not to her interests to initiate a new 
tvpe. If any other nation had conceived a Dread 
nought, then England would have been bound to 
follow, and if possible improve upon the example thus 
set. But it was none of her business to set the ex 
ample herself, to give a new spurt to naval com 
petition, and to invent a type of ship so manifestly 
superior to all other types as to make them not 
indeed obsolete, but ineffective by comparison, It is 
now pretty clearly proved that the building of the 
Dreadnought instituted a new scale and = standard 
of naval rivalry which, instead of reinforeing, posi 
tively injures Great Britain’s ascendeney at sea. The 
Dreadnoughts being in a class by themselves, the 
stress of competition has been practically doubled 
All nations with feverish unanimity have taken to 
building them; a vast amount of expenditure that 
would otherwise have been postponed or avoided is 
thus being incurred; new harbors, bases, and docks 
have to be constructed for the reception and protec 
tion of these monsters; England’s start is only a mat 
ter of a year or two; and the demand is inevitably 
made that in Dreadnoughts, as well as in all other 


classes of war-ship, the two-Power standard shall be 
maintained. Thus by her own action, through her 


own lack of forethought, Great Britain finds herself 
committed to a struggle absolutely unprecedented for 
magnitude and expense in all naval history. Three 
years ago her mastery of the sea was beyond chal- 
lenge. By introducing a wholly new weapon she 
threw away her unparalleled advantage, put all 
Powers more or less on an equality with herself, and 
will have to make superhuman, if not ruinous, efforts 
to regain anything like her old position. She be 
haved much as she would behave to-day if she were 
to invent a flying-machine really | effective against 
battleships. Ships would then no longer count; all 
nations would start on equal or almost equal terms, 
and British superiority at sea would vanish at a 
stroke. 

But to insist on this is not to help matters, though 
the warning contained in it may be a useful one to 
bear in mind. Putting al! one can on the other side 
—the absurdity of regarding the pre-Dreadnought 
ships as already obsolete, the certainty that Germany 
will never go into a struggle with the odds against 
her, the folly of forgetting that, though numbers are 
important, gunnery, training, naval traditions, and 
the whole spirit of the service are more important 
still—it remains the ugly fact that Great Britain 
and Germany are committed to a naval rivalry un- 
der circumstances that make a future conflict between 
them hideously probable, a conflict in which Germany 
stands to gain everything while England stands mere- 
ly to hold what she has already won. Whien the 
present German programme is fully completed, Ger- 
many will have a fleet of thirty-three Dreadnoughts, 
a fleet, that is to say, more powerful by far than any 
that the world has yet seen. It will be admirably 
trained and organized; it will have behind it the 
greatest and most powerful army in Europe; it will 
' backed by the vigor and determination of one of 
the most efficient, hardy, and resolute peoples that 
exist to-day; it will be a fleet concentrated on a single 
spot, amply protected from assault itself, and yet ca- 
pable of being launched against a foe like a single 
thunderbolt. And across the North Sea, within two 
days’ steaming, will lie England, more powerful at 
sea but with infinitely more scattered interests to 
safeguard, conscious that without naval supremacy 
she must cease to exist, less efficient, more sentimental, 
less disciplined than the Germans, guarding an empire 
that is the richest prize for which any nation has yet 
contended. It seems to me absurd to pretend that 
there is nothing in such a situation to inspire anxiety. 
I cannot, indeed, imagine any situation more fraught 
with possibilities of peril. From the British stand- 
— the one bright feature in it is that the mem- 
ers of the Empire overseas realize its gravity and 
are stirring themselves, and in the future will stir 
themselves still more to assist in guaranteeing that 
naval ascendency without which they cannot main- 
tain themselves as independent communities. 
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Ou, THREATS OF Loss, AND HOPES OF GOLDEN STORE, 
ONE THING IN BRIDGE IS CERTAINX— TIS NOT Lore! 

ONE THING IS CERTAIN, AND THE REST IS CHANCE, 
Tur HAND THAT HOLDS THE CARDS WILL WIN THE Score! 


THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 
By Carolyn Wells 


THE CARD NO QUESTION MAKES OF AYES OR NOES, 

But Hien or Low AS SUITS THE PLAYER SHOWS; 
BuT HE WHO STraANps BESIDE you, LOOKING ON,— 

He Knows Arovut IT ALL! 


He Knows!! Her Knows!!! 


UP eeu 














A SUNDAY READING OF SCRIPTURE 
SS GSERE is the story of David and 


GS Goliath as it is said to have been 
ai 











ji, recently told by the Rev. Billy 

pase Sunday, with appropriate gestures. 

pe to a rapt congregation of eight 
(>) thousand: 

SUS *“ And so David’s pa comes up to 
72. him where he was working in the 

D> 
‘field and says: ‘ Dave; better go up 
Your ma’s anxious about the other 












d 
woe ae ee’ 


to the house. 
boys fighting in the army, hasn’t heard from them 
by “phone or anything, and she’d like you should 


look them up.’ So Dave hops on a trolley and hikes 
to the front, and stays there with his brothers over- 
night. 

“In the morning old Goliath comes out in front 
of the Philistines and dares the Israelites to fight him. 


mat, takes the count, and Dave pokes him in the 
slats, chops off his block, and the whole Philistine 
gang skidooed.” 


DID HER BEST 


“You know, Miss Blank,” said the proprietor of a 
railroad-station restaurant, “there is a great deal in 
having your sandwiches look attractive.” 

“ Yes, sir, I know it,” replied the girl; “ I have done 
everything I could. I have dusted those sandwiches 
everv morning for the last ten days!” 





WELL FIXED 
“Tue darky is generally reputed in the South to 
be unthrifty and without any sense of responsibility,” 
says an Atlanta man, “but a case that came within 
my observation not long ago showed at least one of 
the race possessed of an 
eye to the future. 








THE LANDING OF 
REPORTERS. “Mr. CoLUMBUS, WHAT DO YOU 


(ave |\ 
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COLUMBUS 


“A negro named Cal 
Brown, who lay ill, was 
advised by his wife one 
morning that she must 
leave him for a while to 
go to town to purchase 
a new dress. 

** Maria,’ moaned the 
sick man, ‘de idea of 
yo’ thinkin’ ’*bout a new 
dress while I is so 
sick!’ 

“*Doan’ yo’ worry 
*bout dat, Cal,’ said his 
spouse, consolingly. 
‘It’s gwine to be a 
black dress, an’ I is 
gwine to be fixed, no 
matter what happens.’ ” 





ON A ONE-NIGHT 
STAND 


THE Barn- stormer 
was playing Richard 
the Third. 

“A horse, a_ horse, 
my kingdom for a 
horse!” he roared. 

“Tf ye quit naow ye’ll 





THINK OF AMERICA?” 


“* Who’s that big stiff making all the big talk out be able to ketch the ten-thutty trolley,” came a tired 


there?’ asks Dave. 

“*Why, that’s the head cheese, the big noise,’ says 
his brothers. 

** Why don’t some one soak him one?’ asks Dave. 

“* We've all got cold feet,’ says the Israelites. 

“* You fellows make me tired, says Dave, and he 
pikes out to the brook, gets four pebbles in his 
shepherd’s sack, slams one at Goliath, and soaks him 
in the coco between the lamps. Goliath goes to the 


voice from the gallery. 





EASILY DECIDED 


Joun Rivcery Carter, our Secretary of Embassy 
at London, tells of a British army examiner who 
once had before him a stupid candidate. The candidate 
being, apparently, unable to answer the simplest 
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questions, the examiner finally grew most impatient, 
and in a burst of sarcasm demanded: 

“Let it be supposed, sir, that you were a captain 
in command of infantry; that in your rear was an 
impassable abyss; that on both sides of you there 
rose perpendicular rocks of tremendous height; that 
in front of you lay the enemy outnumbering you ten 
to one. What, sir, in such an emergency would you 
do?” 

“Sir,” responded the applicant for military dis- 
tinetion, “I should resign.” 





CAUGHT! 
AND THEY PARTED FOREVER LAST NIGHT 
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PLAYING TO THE GALLERY 


DJOINING the golf- 
A links of the Chevy 
Chase Club near 
Washington is a plot of 
ground owned by a man 
who has had much 
trouble with trespassers. 
4 = =Not long ago he caught 
a lad of ten so tres- 
passing, and, seizing him 
by the collar, was just 
about to carry him off 
when suddenly there ap- 
peared before him a 
member of the club escorting a pretty young girl. 
The member, a big chap with an athletic record at 
college, seeing a grown man apparently about to 
pummel a child, intervened. 

“ Look here, you!” he shouted. 
that boy alone!” 

At this the owner of the place evinced great dis- 
gust. “This is none of your business, young fellow. 
Just because you’ve got your girl with you, you 
needn’t think I’m going to let you play hero.” 


CAUSE FOR RELIEF 


Aw Alabama man tells of an unique funeral oration 
delivered in a town of that State not long ago by a 
darky preacher. 

Now, it seems that the habits of the deceased 
brother had not been irreproachable, to the great 
scandal of the worthy pastor of the flock. So, in 
summing up the case at the funeral, the preacher de- 
livered himself of the following: 

“My brethren and sisters, we are here to pay our 
last sad respects to our departed brother. Some says 
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“Hands off! Let 
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he was a good man, and some says he was a bad man. 
Where he has gone to we can’t tell, but in our grief 
we have one consolation, and that is—he’s dead.” 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER 


Some Helpful Hints for Beginners, by Professor D. 
E. D. Beet, Ph.D., 0.D.Q., Author of “ The 
Origin and Development of The Squash.” 


To have peas by June 17th, you will do well to 
leave your order with the grocer on the morning of 
the 16th, giving him full particulars as to whether 
you wish them fresh or canned. 


To raise: very large cabbages, cauliflowers, or pump- 
kins, a derrick is not at all necessary. Any good 
hired man of ordinary physical or ape should be 
able to raise them as high as you wish without serious 
damage to his spine. 


When pase your pea-seeds sow oats along with 
them. This will fool the crows, pigeons, horses, atid 
other insects that prey upon the garden when there is 
nobody around to shoo them away. 


Much backache will be saved beginners in gardeti- 
ing if they will remember to curb their enthusiasm 
and let the hired man do all the work. 


Bone-dust is good as a fertilizer. You will therefore 
do well to save all your family skeletons until spring, 
and then after running them through the coffee- 
grinder, place them where they will do the most good. 


If everything goes wrong with you always, no 
matter what you do, and you want a fine lawn, put in 
eight hours a day tryitig to raise weeds. 


There is no use of trying to train ctit-worms to ctit 
flowers for you. They are dull and lethargie in brain 
power, and have the low taste to prefer cabbages to 
roses. 


A two-by-five toad set in the middle of your garden 
will be a great assistatice to you in ridding it of in- 
sects. Do not get too big a toad. The capacity of a 
toad of the size specified is forty-seven cubie yards 
of insect to the mintite. 





WORSE TO COME 


TuerE is a certain stock theatre in Chicago of the 
“ten, twent’, thirt’” variety, where the denizens of 
the gallery have ever regarded themselves in the light 
of a board of directors with respect to the artistic 
defects of the performance, 

On one occasion, when the attraction offered was a 
particularly hair-lifting melodrama, the management 
offered as leading man a player new to the part, He 
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fumbled it badly, and generally made a mess of things 
a circumstance which the gallery brought to his 
attention in no uncertain way. 

“Cheer up, my darling,” said the leading man at 
the moment of crisis, as he clasped the heroine in his 
arms, “cheer up. We have yet to face the worst.” 

“Wot’s de matter, Bill?’ shrieked a galleryite. 
“You ain’t goin’ to sing, are you?” 








THEIR BOND 

THE president of a Western university relate: how, 
on one occasion, when a certain well-known educator 
was dean of that institution, grave complaints against 
the college cook were brought to him by one of the 
undergraduates. 

Whereupon the dean summoned the delinquent, 
duly lectured him upon his shortcomings, and, in 
short, threatened him with dismissal unless conditions 
were bettered. 

“Good gracious, sir!’’ exclaimed the cook. “ You 
oughtn’t to place too much importance on what the 
young men tell you about my meals! Why, sir, they 
come to me in just the same way and complain about 
your lectures!” 


WHAT TROUBLED HIM 


WEN about to leave town one day a certain 
elderly bishop, a bachelor, who was especially fond of 
his bath, gave strict orders to the housemaid about 
his “ bawth-tub,” and told her not to allow any one to 
use it. : 

However, the temptation grew on the poor house- 
maid and she took a plunge. 

Upon returning unexpectedly, the bishop found 
traces of the recent stolen bath, and questioned the 
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ON cere certain iaemiee=sincelineenemnsennnaosarmaann 


PORTRAITS 


maid so closely that she had to confess she was the 
guilty one, and was very sorry. 

“| hope you do not think it is a sin, Bishop?” 
Jane, in tears. 

Eyeing her sternly, he said, “Jane, your using my 
tub is not a sin, but what distresses me most is that 


asked 


you would do anything behind my back that you 
would not do before my face.” 
THE KINDER VIEW 
An American was strolling about Paris with a 


French friend. They entered a shop, made some small 
purchase, and while waiting for the change, the Amer 
idan said in a low voice: 

“Will you just look at the diamonds that pretty 
little salesgirl is wearing. They must be worth two 
thousand dollars.” 

“They are not real,” the Frenchman said, with a 
shrug. 

“But they are—I know real 
them—that is my business!” the 

Again the Frenchman shrugged. 

* But, my friend, be charitable.” he protested gently. 
“ Figure to yourself and consider that the diamonds 
are imitation. For if the stones are good the little 
maid isn’t.” 


when I see 


American deelared. 


stones 


ON READING AN ARTICLE ENTITLED, 
“SHOULD WOMEN PROPOSE?” 
Matps don't propose— 

Perhaps that’s best— 

But goodness knows 
They do suggest! 


O. L. D. BACHELOR. 








A AWUPLA Satta sahil 


A GOLF TERM—FOLLOWING THROUGH 
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HAD heard rumors of death in the 
old house of the D’Vaz_ family, 
which stood, squat, whitewashed, 
with green shutters perpetually 
closed, behind the clustering banana 
trees across the narrow street. I 
had seen an agitated priest enter, 
carrying the .consecrated wafer, 
and the plain, unattended coffin 
emerge upon the shoulders of the bearers, who car- 
ried it lightly enough to the little lonely cemetery 
outside the town. I had missed, too, the white-haired 
figure with the pale face and the black, gleaming 
eyes, ever at the upper window, staring out over the 
square in the direction of the arsenal. But my in- 
quiries had been received in a spirit of reproachful 
surprise. 

“Does not the senhor know that it is the second 
burial of Maria d’Vaz?” asked my host, dubiously. 

That was all that I could learn from my few Portu- 
guese acquaintances in the little East-African city 
of Delgado. What everybody knew none told of. 

“See, the commandant is coming!” cried the inn- 
keeper on the next morning. 

They lined the stoop and looked up the passage 
toward the square, from which a figure approached, 
that of an old man. Then an involuntary sigh went 
up from each of them, and they glanced surreptitiously 
toward the window of the upper room where the 
woman had sat, deserted now for the first time in 
their recollection. 

“Tt is his habit; he cannot break himself,” the inn- 
keeper whispered. 

“He has walked by for forty years,’ murmured 
his wife, crossing herself furtively. 

Still the figure came on. It moved more slowly, 
halted, glanced up irresolutely, and the spell broke. 
It was the innkeeper caught the commandant before 
he fell and helped him to a table. 

“Give His Highness some wine,” he commanded. 

Still I knew nothing more. 

“Yes, he will tell you,” said the innkeeper. “ Why 
not? He is proud of this romance of his; it gives 
him a distinction. He tells all strangers—but we, 
who live here and have always known it, we have not 
the air, the assurance that makes it effective. The 
commandant will be happy to tell you.” 

He told me on the next evening in the great square, 
where the military band played under a_veilless 
moon and the air was heavy with the fragrance of 
tangerine flowers. Over against the crumbled cliffs 
broke the sapphire sea. He sat at my side, the old 
commandant, rolling his black cigarettes ceaselessly, 
from time to time returning the salutes of little, 
languid officers who sauntered past with clanking 
swords and spurs oi silver. 

“The senhor asks me to tell the story of Maria 
d’Vaz?” he inquired, thoughtfully. “He could not 
have come to one better informed, although when one 
is old one forgets many things which once seemed 
important, and it is almost five-and-thirty years 
since I last spoke to her, on the day of her death.” 

“ And yet,” I hazarded, “ she was buried yesterday ?” 
He nodded abstractedly. His chin had fallen upon 
his breast and he was staring unseeingly in front of 
him, Presently, without prelude, he began to tell 








the story, as one long 
practised. As he went 
on his diminutive figure 
seemed to expand; vi- 
vacity and youth came 
back; the tired black 
eyes took on a new 
lustre. 

“Maria was the only 
child of General Dom 
Pedro d’Vaz, a widower, 
the governor of the 
province of Delgado,” he 
began. “He had been 
in command here for 
several years and was 
anxious to return home. 
For one thing, he was 
growing old and missed 
the society of Lisbon; 
for another, so long. as 
he was in Africa his 
daughter must remain 
unmarried. There were, 
indeed, Portuguese offi- 
cers among the garrison 
with whom many a 
noble lady would have 
been proud to mate—but 
not a D’Vaz. They were 
descended in an = un- 
broken line from kings. 
Dom Henry the Navi- 
gator had been their an- 
cestor. So Maria was 
still unmarried, although 
approaching thirty. 

“She was not beauti- 
ful. In those of royal 
stock beauty is looked 
upon with suspicion: it 
creates scandal. I see 
her now as on that day 
when we met for the 
first time—a thin little 
lady, somewhat prim in 
demeanor and very de- 
vout. There was an 
altar to the Virgin in an Oriel of that upper room in 
the D’Vaz mansion, wiere the governor lived, and she 
burned innumerable candles there. The senhor knows 
that room? Then he has noticed that candles were 
always burning there— 
until yesterday. 

“Her eyes were of the 
deepest black, as was 
her hair, and her skin 
was the color of a ripe 
olive ready to fall. 
Her hands were tiny, 
and her foot was as 
small as an Andalusian’s 
and as arched, so that 
water would have flowed 
under it. But that was 
all one saw of her— 
the little foot and the 
hand and_ the black, 
sparkling eyes, which 
shone more _ brightly 
than the great rope of 
diamonds which covered 
her throat. 

“Of course she never 
stirred from the house 
alone: it might be said 
that she never set foot 
to the ground outside, 
for her maid_ escorted 
her in a closed carriage 
when she went to take 
the air. And of the 
world, the swarming 
life of Delgado and all 
its wickedness, she knew 
nothing at all. 

“So she lived _ se- 
cluded until the new cap- 
tain of the port was 
sent from Portugal. His 
name—well, never mind. 

It was so long ago; and, 
after all, it does not 
make any difference. 
That was __ thirty-five 
years ago this winter, 
senhor, and I have been 
here for  five-and-thirty 
years. There was great 
rejoicing in the old 
governor’s heart when 
he arrived, for he was ¢ 
young man, unmarried, 
and of a family equal to 
the D’Vaz in grandeur. 
The captain was already 
acquainted with the 
governor’s daughter, hav- 
ing seen her years be- 
fore in Lisbon; now he 
fell desperately in love 
with her, so when the 
overnor offered him her ° 
1and of course he was 
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it her jewels 
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thrown into a turmoil of joy. And when she con- 
sented and extended her little hand for him to kiss 
there was no happier man in all the Portuguese do- 
minions. I think, too, she was not wholly averse from 
him, nor from the hearing of a certain strumming on 
a guitar at nightfall under her barred window on the 
upper story—the one with the candles, Senhor. And if 


‘the old governor heard as he pretended to snore in his 


room underneath, perhaps he winked upward through 
the banana trees. For he had been young once also, 
Senhor. 

“But the young captain had little time for love- 
making, on account of his duties. His predecessor 
had been recalled to Portugal because he had be- 
come infirm with age and was in no condition of 
body or mind to put down certain ugly manifesta- 
tions threatening a military revolution. The cause 
of the discontent was partly the taxes, but mainly 
the half-breeds, who were dissatisfied with the gov- 
ernment. It is not here as in the rest of Africa, as 
you know, Senhor. There you keep down the negro; 
but here we call him Dom and accord him all the 
rights of the white settlers. Where, indeed, will you 
find a Portuguese family that has been domiciled here 
for two generations without some widening of the 
nostrils or crinkling of the hair? 

“The leader of the malcontents was one Nicobar, 
so called because his father had come hither from the 
Nicobar coast. A Portuguese, he called himself, al- 
though his skin was the color of chocolate and his 
hair like a black sheep’s wool. Nevertheless, he had 
acquired considerable reputation by reason of his 
prowess in war against the native tribes, so that he 
had come to be made keeper of the arsenal. He was 
a man of gigantic stature, of prodigious strength, 
and very horrible to look on, for he was more like a 
gorilla than a man. The retiring governor had not 
ventured to remove him from the post he held, on 
account of the devotion which the native soldiers 
displayed toward him. But he had warned the young 
captain upon his arrival in Delgado, and the young 
man had determined to arrest Nicobar and thus to 
end the tension at a’ single stroke. 

“However, he had not the choosing of his own 
time. One of our constant native wars having broken 
out and suddenly assumed formidable proportions, 
the old governor had taken the field in person; and 
since, by reason of their affiliations, the native troops 
could not be trusted, he was compelled to withdraw 
the greater part of the Portuguese garrison. Then 
it was Nicobar laid bare his gums, seeking to pro- 
voke the captain into some act of rashness. 


Lifted the necklace of diamonds that hid the brown, clear skin 
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“Irritated beyond endurance at the black’s inso- 
lence, the captain ordered him from the _parade- 
ground under arrest one morning. The soldiers 
whom he called upon refused to execute his order; 
and as the men broke from their ranks and sur- 
rounded their officer, jeering and mocking him, the 
young man drew his sword and made to run through 
their leader. Instantly Nicobar leaped upon him, 
bound him, and consigned him to the prison under 
the arsenal, while the black troops, freed from re- 
straint, ran through the town, calling upon the half- 
breeds to unite with them and take possession of the 
government. In five minutes the city was at the 
mercy of the revolutionists, arms taken from the 
arsenal, the shops ransacked. Two companies of 
white troops managed to effect their retreat to the 
square, where they barricaded themselves and beat 
back some desultory attacks till nightfall, at which 
time the blacks withdrew, determined to rush their 
defences on the morrow. 

“ Nicobar and his fellow leaders, having made them- 
selves drunk upon wine, held a mock court martial 
within the arsenal, at which the hapless captain was 
condemned to be shot the next morning. Copies of 
a proclamation which contained this order were 
struck off on the government press, and one, with 
fiendish malignity, was placarded upon the wall of the 
narrow street opposite the governor’s house, and of 
just such a height that hs daughter could not but be- 
come aware of it, and read it from her window upon 
the upper story. . 

“ Although the governor was absent, and his house 
unguarded, even the drunken blacks did not molest his 
daughter. You see, Senhor, Nicobar had the revolution 
still in hand, and it was his intent to treat with the 
governor for terms. So Maria remained unharmed, 
but waiting, in what agony, for her father’s return. 

“Thus, pacing the floor dumbly, praying anon be- 
fore the altar, and again gazing out over the square, 
from which came desultory firing, she saw the placard 
affixed opposite her window. She leaned forward to 
read; and one who watched said that she read it 
through and uttered no ery, though every vestige of 
color faded out of her cheeks and lips. But, as I told 
the senhor, the D’Vaz family was of the oldest in 
Portugal, and descended from kings. 

“At nightfall she bade the servants light up the 
house, as though all went on as was customary, and 
then descended to the vault in which her father’s 
wealth was stored. In those days there was no bank 
in Delgado. She opened the great safe and took from 
it her jewels of incaleulable value, which had descended 
to her through unnumbered generations; great flashing 
diamonds, topazes, sapphires, and gleaming rubies 
which had been brought from Calicut and Mysore by 
the explorers, her ancestors. She roped the diamonds 
round her neck and covered her fingers with rings; 
then, holding many more valuable gems in her two 
hands, she slipped away under the moonless sky in the 
direction of the arsenal, where Nicobar and his ad- 
herents were holding high festival. 

“One can picture her as she fled through the de- 
serted streets, along which random shots came flying, 
now slipping into some corner in order to avoid a 
patrol of tipsy negroes, now cowering like a little hare 
under the palm trees as they went by. Dios! I weep to 
think of her!” 

He wiped his eyes ostentatiously upon his handker- 
chief and began rolling a cigarette. The band burst 
forth into a sonorous march. The old man leaned for- 
ward and began to speak again, more earnestly, 
gesticulating. 

“Thus she fled on with wildly beating heart and 
face composed, she who had never been into the 
streets alone before, nor even afoot, lifting her little 
shoes over the puddles, clutching her gems, and ever 
speeding on, till she reached the door of the arsenal. 

“It was unguarded, for the blacks were inside 
carousing, never dreaming of danger; and so she went 
right in through the great doors to the place where 
Nicobar and his friends sat beneath hanging cutlasses 
and poniards, drinking from broken hogsheads of 
Madeira and Canary wine. One turned round, spied 
her, and uttered a shout of drunken amazement. And 
such peals of laughter as went up when she was recog- 
nized! 

“ But she, pressing her breast, as though to still the 
tumult of her heart, turned to Nicobar. 

“*T have come here,’ she said, her voice quavering 
the least bit, perhaps, but bold and clear, fixing her 
blazing eyes upon his—‘ I have come here to purchase 
from you the life of my betrothed, the captain. Here 
is the price, all that I have; and these I offer you, 
gladly and without malice, for his life and freedom.’ 
And she east down her jewels upon a cask, slipping off, 
also, the rings from her fingers, and seeking with 
shaking hands to unclasp the necklace of diamonds 
from off her throat. 

“They gazed at her with sodden faces and dull eyes, 
stupidly staring. Then one man sprang to his feet 
with a vile word and made toward her; and Nicobar 
had risen from where he sat and felled him without a 
word and with a single blow. They raised him from 
the floor and sought to set him upon his feet, but his 
neck was broken. 

“She—while they turned—slipped into the bosom 
of her gown a poniard from the wall. 

“ Nicobar drove them from the room; and when they 
were gone called her to him, placed his great hands on 
her shoulders and from her throat lifted the necklace 
of diamonds that hid the brown, clear skin. All which 
she endured unflinchingly, for, as I have told the 
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senhor, she was of the best blood in Portugal, and the 
oldest. 

“Then Nicobar bent down drunkenly and whispered 
to her; and for the first time she trembled, and her 
knees shook, so that she swayed like a lily in a storm. 
She closed her eyes and for a long time remained 
silent before him, while Nicobar waited, half fearful, 
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* And then?” he mimicked with a querulous shrug of 
the shoulders. “And then? Why, it was said 
flung herself in front of the black, erying out upon her 
father to spare his life, since it had been a fair bar 
gain between him and her, so that his blood covered 


she 


her before the life had been wholly hacked out of him 
But L do not remember clearly: 


when one is old on 





She walked between them calmly, in full daylight, with face unveiled 


for all the wine in him. 
and they were lustreless. 

“*T consent,’ she answered, faintly. 
spare his life upon a crucifix.’ 

“Nicobar swore. \Vithin ten minutes a priest was 
brought, and they were made man and wife in the 
sight of God, joined indissolubly in the holy sacra- 
ment of marriage, which may never be set aside, by 
priest or Pope, except through death only. 

“They say, indeed, that she had hoped and wished 
no ceremony should be performed, thinking of that 
little poniard that she fingered within the bosom of 
her gown; for so she might have slain him without 
danger to her soul, seeing that the crime would not 
have been a mortal one. But after the priest had con- 
cluded his ministrations and blessed them she plucked 
the weapon forth nervelessly and cast it upon the 
floor. at which Nicobar laughed and kissed her. So we 
leave them there, Nicobar and she, and the black-robed 
pale priest, and the dead man upon the floor. 

* Now we come to the sequel. At dawn the governor 
enters Delgado with two thousand soldiers; for he had 
heard report of the impending mutiny and hurried 
away, leaving tle native war to look to itself. So 
he comes into tlie city at dawn, unmolested, for no 
sentries had been placed at the approaches, and the 
mutineers were all drunk or sleeping. Thus he reaches 
the square, unites his forces with those of the loyalists 
encamped there, and leads the assault upon the arsenal. 
They burst in with the loss of scarcely a life and put 
the defenders to the sword, fighting their way from 
room to room. There was never such slaughter in 
this city since the days of the Spaniards. At last 
the floors became so slippery with blood that they 
could fight no longer, their arms being tired also, 
whereon they made prisoners of those few who sur- 
vived and took them away for execution. 

“Tt was in the inmost room that they found Nicobar 
and the governor’s daughter. 4 

“And in the dungeon underneath, ignorant of all 
save that at dawn he must die, and praying for his 
betrothed, the captain.” 

The old commandant paused and flicked away the 
last ashes of his cigarette. His voice, which had grown 
shrill with his excitement, became composed again; the 
light died out from his eyes, and he sank down, an old 
man, shrivelled by the hot suns of Africa, 

“ And then?” I questioned. 


At last she opened her eyes, 


3ut swear to 





learns to forget. So that is the story of Maria who 
was twice buried.” , 

* But,” | stammered, * she lived 
She did not kill herself?” 

He looked at me impatiently, almost antagonistic 
ally, as though my questions were incomprehensible. 

“Why should she have killed herself when she was 
already dead?” he queried. “Did I not say that 
she came of the best blood in Portugal? Why then, 
being devout to boot, should she commit the mortal 
sin of self-slaughter, and so kill her soul also? They 
led her home, and she walked between them calmly, 
through the mire and the blood, in full daylight, with 
face unveiled. What did it matter, since was 
dead ? 

“That night many a taper burned before the shrine 
of the Virgin in her chamber on the upper story, and 
weeping servants and friends gathered around the 
empty catafalque that was borne to the sepulehre. 
And many masses were said for the repose of her soul 
thereafter for many a year, until the old governor 
died, for she had been a maiden of much devoutness 
and good works. But she is only a memory now, for 
she died many years ago, and we forget these things 
when we are old. 

** Nobody entered that upper room afterward, but on 
that night her father and the captain sat long togethe1 
in the chamber below, and afterward the young officer 
went up to her, the dead woman, and spoke with her 
behind a curtain. What passed between them nobody 
knew, but it was claimed he vowed to remain un 
married till the day of his death, and to join his 
prayers daily with hers.” He sighed. ‘“ When we are 
young we dream; but God brings unexpected things to 
their accomplishment.” 

“He should have married her,” I exclaimed. 

The old man looked at me curiously. 

“ But, Senhor, did I not mention that he also was of 
the best blood in Portugal?” he asked, as if not com 
prehending. 

The band had ceased; the listeners rose. The heavy 
odor of the tangerine flowers hung like a pall under 
the dark skies. An elderly lady and a young woman 
came strolling up under the palm trees. 

“See, mamma,” exclaimed the girl, “he has been 
telling his story.” 

“ Senhor,” said the old-commandant, “ permit me to 
present you. My wife—my daughter.” 


She went insane? 


she 








What the Library Means to the School 


“WITH NO LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL THE REAL WORK OF THE SCHOOL CANNOT BE DONE” 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


K file of the teachers of the public 
schools, as well as the patrons of 
the schools, did their work on the 
theory that to give the child a mas- 
tery of the school arts was their 
‘ GOs" whole duty. It was their business 

} 4 RS to make the children proficient in 

‘ reading, writing, spelling, and 
figuring, and to impart to them the information in 
other text-books used in the school. Now the rank 
and file are keenly aware of a purpose much more far- 
reaching. They now see that, like the great Teacher, 
they “have come that ye might have life, and that 
more abundantly.” ‘The purpose of the school is, as 




















The library in District 147, La Salle County 
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Herbert Spencer says, to bring the child into “ com- 
plete living.” Complete living means efficient living. 
This depends largely upon what the individual is— 
his character. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
Teachers ar@ yet concerned about the child’s skill in 
the school’s arts, but they are interested more be- 
cause through them the greater purpose may be 
secured. It is what one thinks and feels that affects 
his character and largely his efficiency in society. 
Reading is the school art that reaches the thinking 
and feeling most directly. 

Little Abe Lincoln, in the crudeness, squalor, and 
struggle of a backwoods community, became different 
from his companions because his thoughts were occu- 
pied with what he read in Weem’s Life of Washing- 
ton, the Biography of Henry Clay, Msop’s Fables, 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress. While in body he was 
occupied as were all other pioneers, in his mind he 
dwelt with another order of men. Not until he was a 
man grown could he break the fetters of the rail- 
splitter and flat-boat man and enter the life that he 
longed for, and that he caught a glimpse of in the 
book which he read. 

The teachers of to-day appreciate the value of good 
reading and see that this means of character forma- 

















Schoolroom in District 142, La Salle County 





By U. J. Hoffman 


President Ilflinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


tion can be most effectively employed in the school. 
They know that with no library in the school the 
real work of the school cannot be done. 


THE METHOD 


The school law of Illinois gives the board of di- 
rectors of each district the power to appropriate any 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN ILLINOIS 


money in the treasury, not otherwise needed, to 
establish school libraries. The time never came when 
they had money not otherwise needed. Ten years ago 
there was a library in but one country or village 
district in five hundred. And that one was an in- 
heritance of fifty years ago when an interest had been 
created in an agricultural library. 

The State Teachers’ Association established the 
Pupils’ Reading Circle by appointing a board of five, 
of which the ranking Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was made ex-officio chairman. This 

















W. R. Foster 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN LA SALLE COUNTY, ILL. 


Board appointed a manager, whose duty it is to 
supply the books and conduct the affairs of the 
Cirele. The Board each year adopts twenty books. 
These are kept on the list until the demand for them 
has ceased. 

There are now 250 books on the list from which 
teachers may choose. These are divided into second, 
third, fourth, fifth reader, and advanced grades. The 
teacher desiring books adapted to any grade has fifty 
to select from. There are, first, books that are suited 
to ethical and cultural purposes—books that a child 
reads just because they interest him. The others are 
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adapted to supplement the school studies—biogra- 
phies and sketches that help out in United States 
history. If a child becomes interested in any subject 
dismissed with a paragraph in his history, in the 
library he will find a book or several books on that 
subject written in language that he can _ readily 
understand. 

If he is interested in any country, as Holland or 
Japan, he will find delightful books in the library. 
The teacher calls his attention to these. He takes 
them home, reads them, and afterward tells his class- 
mates what he has learned. 

When a child has read six books to the satisfaction 
of his teacher he has earned a neat diploma. When 
he has read two more he has earned a seal. The full 
course, a diploma and four seals, requires the reading 

















Five pupils for two hundred books, District 147 


of sixteen books. ‘This fixes the reading habit, as 
well as the taste for high-class reading. 

The county superintendent of schools is the county 
manager. At the close of the school year he ascertains 
from the teachers the names of the members of the 
Circle which she has formed, the books which they 
have read, and the credits earned. He writes the 
child’s name on the diploma and places on it the 
seals earned. 

Graduating exercises are then held at all central 
points in the county, usually one in every township, 
an area six miles square. Here he meets the 
children, dressed in their best, and their parents. 
The children give a programme of singing, recitations, 
and essays. The county superintendent makes a talk 
on things needed for better schools. The children 
come to the front and in the presence of their parents 
and friends they receive their diplomas. 

The county superintendent finds this the most 
effective way to reach the patrons of the schools. 
They are in a happy frame of mind, interested in 
schools, and they heed what he has to say, looking to 
their betterment. 

It has been slow work to convince the district 
boards that it would be wise to spend district money 
for libraries. The teachers and pupils have been ap- 

















Recreation for the pupils of District 95 
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Close to nature’s heart 


pealed to and they have responded nobly. They give 
entertainments, charging a small fee for admission. 
Usually they have a “ box social.” Each lady brings 
a lunch-box, beautifully decorated. These are sola at 
auction to the highest bidder, the purchaser sharing 
the lunch with the owner. Frequently thirty to fifty 
dollars are realized in an evening. Many schools buy 
a set of Reading Circle books, costing about twelve 
dollars each year. 
THE RESULTS 

They are very satisfactory. One case among a 
thousand that could be given: A county superintend- 
ent, holding a graduating exercise, listened to a 
boy fourteen years of age read an essay on “ The 
Making of an American.” I[t was a review of Jacob 
iis’ book by that title. The boy was introduced as 
John Steinkewitzki. ‘The essay was written in a 
child’s language. It gave just what ought to be 
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given and nothing that ought not to have been said. 
The author, had he heard it, would have said the boy 
got the meat out of the nut. 

Astonished, the county superintendent asked the 
teacher whether the essay was the boy’s own composi- 
tion, what grade he was in at school, what kind of 
a home the boy came from. He was not in school. 
As he was fourteen years of age, his father took him 
out and put him to work in a coal-mine; that the boy 
kept up his reading, met weekly at the home of the 
teacher with his classmates to talk about what he 
had read; the father and mother both got drunk on 
pay-day and remained so as long as the money held 
out. The superintendent asked how was it possible 
that the boy was so different from what one might 
expect, coming out of such a home. The reply was 
that the public school and the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
are what make the boy what he is. 

The school life is made richer for both the teacher 
and pupils. Every recitation is a delight. They 
have such a wealth of mind-food material to draw 
from, while formerly they had only the dry text- 
books. The school is easier to teach and manage, 
for the children’s minds are occupied in striving for 
better things. 

In the last ten years the Cirele has placed 166,478 
books in the schools, an average of 16,647 a year. In 
the last year 22,739 were sold. 

La Salle County is the banner county. Every coun- 
try school has had a library for ten years. The aver- 
age number of volumes in the school is 120. During 
the last year $2,628.92 was raised by the teachers and’ 
pupils. There were enrolled in the Cirele of that 
county 2,187 pupils. They read 18,815 books, an aver- 
age of nine books each. They earned 1,121 diplomas 
and 2,771 seals. The county superintendent held gradu- 
ating exercises in thirty-one places and spoke to 
about 10,000 people; at least one-half of these were 
parents. 
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This record can be duplicated in a number of coun 
ties—Peoria, Vermilion, Champaign, Edgar, Douglas, 
Winnebago, Grundy, Livingstone, Williamson, Wood 
ford, Sangamon, Johnson, Kane, Maconpin, Saline, 
Wayne, White, Coles, 

Wherever the county superintendent takes an in 
terest in the work it makes this surprising progress. 




















A class in District 95, La Salle County 


When he does nothing the children are deprived of the 
greatest boon that can come into their young lives. 
Many of them will fail to enter into the abundant and 
efficient life because this oflice of such great oppor 
tunities is held by one who fails to see the significance 
of good reading in youth. 





A New 





ay of Making 


Policemen 


By Frank Marshall White 


OMMISSIONER BINGHAM’S new police- 
men will no longer go greenly forth to 
their duties as guardians of the peace. 
The Commissioner has fitted up the old 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, in Cooper 
¥ Square, as a school of instruction for the 
probationary men; Deputy-Commissioner Wood, who 
is an expert in pedagogy, has laid out a course of 
study for them, and Lieutenant Richard Manning, with 
the assistance of two more lieutenants and two ser- 
geants, is fitting them for the adornment and control 
of the sidewalk and the custody of night-stick and 
pistol. The school accommodates two classes at a 
time, each numbering about fifty men, and their 
svadies occupy them six weeks. There are four class- 
rooms, fitted with desks, blackboards, maps” of* the 
city, and similar study equipment; there is a room 
fitted up as a police court, where the probationers are 
shown how to arraign prisoners and make charges 
against them; there is another room in which is dis- 
played all manner of apparatus for law-breaking, 
from a roulette-table and faro layout to the various 
implements employed by the burglar in his capacity of 
breadwinner, while the entire top floor of the build- 
ing is used for a drill-room. The men do seven hours’ 
study and drill each day, and a squad of five attends 
a session of the Night Court, while the others accom- 
pany patrolmen in uniform in various precincts until 
midnight. 

The curriculum of the School of Instruction seems 
to comprise absolutely everything that a policeman 
ought to know. Some of the subjects laid down in the 
typewritten text-books are: ‘“ Duties of Patrol—ac- 
quaintance with post, study of persons living on post, 
information from persons living on post, use of pistol, 
trying doors and windows”; “Making an Arrest— 
search for dangerous weapons, summoning patrol 
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The dummy police court. Teaching new 
policemen how to arraign a prisoner 
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wagon, right to ask assistance of bystanders”; 
“ Traffic—rules of the road, careless, reckless, or cruel 
driving ”; “ Obstructions on Sidewalks—barrels. refuse, 
ete., awnings over sidewalks ”; “ Fires and Accidents— 
calls for ambulance, taking names and addresses of 
friends, lost children ”; ‘“‘ Homicide—arrest of offender, 





keeping people away from scene of crime, rights of 
ceroners, information from witnesses.” These are only 
a few out of thirty or forty subjects, each with half a 
dozen divisions and subdivisions, on which the proba- 
tionary policeman must perfect himself, and in which 
he passes a written examination. 

Aside from the general instruction he receives from 
Lieutenant Manning and his staff, the potential police- 
man has the advantage of daily lectures from officers 

















Explaining to a future policeman the art 
of “ frisking ’"—i.e., searching—a prisoner 


of the department who have distinguished themselves 
in particular fields of police and detective work. \ For 
instance, Inspector McCafferty gives.each class.a talk 
on burglary, Captain Carey on flat thieves, Lieutenant 
Dunn on pickpockets, and so on through the list of 
urban crime; then Lieutenant Sheridan addresses the 
men on the identification of criminals, and Lieutenant 
Faurot on the Bertillon measurement system. 

On the day that the writer visited the School of In- 
struction, Inspector McCafferty lectured the advanced 
class, which was in its fourth week, on his subject, 
burglary, incidentally offering the men some advice 
as to the care of their feet. “ Since the time that I was 
appointed,” he said, “I remember many, many men, 
who through pride and vanity, by wearing spike-toed 
shoes in order to look nice, ruined their feet, and there- 
by prevented themselves from ever doing police duty 
properly. Good feet are a very necessary part of 
your equipment as policemen.” Further the inspector 
made a few remarks on the evils of drink. “ As a 
lasting heat-producer in cold weather,’ he declared, 
“ coffee, plenty of it. will keep the heat in your bodies 
far longer than whiskey or any other alcoholic drink. 
Just bear these two things in mind. Do not break 
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your body or your brain or your morals with whiskey 
and do not get spavined through the use of tight shoes.” 

After MeCafferty’s lecture there was an examination, 
in which burglary was one of the principal topies, and 
other matters of police duty were gone into, An hour 
was given the men to write answers to the following 
questions, a typewritten list of which was furnished to 
each: 

1. What complaint in court should you make against 
a-man you had arrested for pushing his way through 
a crowd with the evident intent of picking pockets’ 

2. While trying doors you find the door of a grocery- 
store unlocked, and signs of a jimmy having been used 
on same. What action should you take? 

3. You are on post and are informed that a person 
is acting suspiciously on the next block (such block 
being in another precinct). What is your duty? 

4. If a prisoner you have arrested is held for trial, 
what are you required to do? 

5. When is carrying burglars’ tools a felony? 

6. If a servant allows a man to enter a house in 
order to commit a crime, what crime is the servant 
guilty of? What crime does the man commit? 

7. How do loft burglars work? 

8. If a person found a hole in a window, and with a 
hat-pin took some property from inside the window, 
what crime would he commit? What difference would 
it make if he made the hole himself? 

9. What would be considered burglars’ tools? 

10. How do flat burglars work? 

The new policemen are given a similar series of ques 
tions as to police duty each day during their six 
weeks’ schooling, so that by the time they are given 
their shields they have some idea as to how to proceed 
in almost any situation in which they may find them 
selves as officers of the law. If his examination papers 

















A class of eligible candidates receiving in- 
struction in the complete police manual 


show that a probationer is hopelessly stupid as to the 
realization of his prospective duties, he is dropped 
from the force before he gets on it, so to speak, but 
this has happened in only one or two instances. In 
fact, a candidate who has passed the civil-service ex 
amination necessary to get his name on the list of 
eligibles has already demonstrated a considerable de- 
gree of intelligence. 
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HOW THE STREETS OF NEW YORK WERE CROWDED ON THE DAY OF “JOE” PETROSINO’S FUNERAL 


TIE FUNERAL 


“Passing On” 


ONE of the most useful of the many 
organizations which operate in New York 
for the well-being of the immigrant, with- 
out inflicting the stigma of charity, is the 
Travellers’ Aid Society. This was formed 
in July, 1905, upon the lines of similar 
societies working in London and Paris, 
for the purpose of sending agents to meet 
and assist helpless immigrants or coun- 
try girls arriving at some of the ter- 
minals. 

A few agents were appointed with this 
object in view, but the necessity of the 
work proved so immediate that the so- 
ciety was incorporated in January, 1907, 
and extended its operations to all the 
terminal points of the city. Station- 
masters, porters, clerks, and dock officials 
have entered into the spirit of the good 
work, while cordial assistance has been 
rendered by the Charity Organization, 
Council of Jewish Women, National Vigi- 
lance Association, Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and the hospitals. Co-operation has been 
rendered by the immigrant homes: the 
Polish Home, Italian Immigrant Society, 
Hungarian Society, White Rose Home for 
Colored Girls, Midchen Heim for German 
Women and Girls, Swedish Home, and 
Epworth League Home. Thus the work 
of the society has been brought to a high 
degree of efficiency. 

Some idea of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in dealing with the more ignorant 
class may be gathered from the perusal 
of a few of the reports. Here is one from 
an agent whose attention was directed by 
a police officer to a Polish woman and 
child at the Grand Central Station, evi- 
dently in distress: 

“This woman was crying in the station, 
and tore up about six newspapers and 
threw them on the floor in her rage, think- 
ing she had lost her ticket. This drew 
quite a crowd, who wanted to know what 
had happened. Three of the officers then 
came, and we found that the woman had 
her ticket in her dress. Besides the child, 
of about four years old, she had a large 
bundle of clothes and food. Was asked 
by one of the officers to take her out of 
the station immediately, so as to get her 
away from the crowd, which I did. Go- 
ing over on the ferry, two large pork 
chops dropped out of her bag on the floor, 
and a porter had to come and attend to 
that. On reaching the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, found her train would not leave 
until 2 a.m., which excited her so much 
that her bundle became untied and two 
long links of bologna fell out. Finally 
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the Immigrant 


we got her settled in the Ladies’ Room, 
and told her that one of our other T. A. 
agents would take care of her. On leavy- 
ing her, she kissed my hand and slapped 
her little girl because she would not shake 
hands with me. When our Pennsylvania 
Agent went out to meet a train the wom- 
an showed her ticket to several people, 
and was told she could take a train at 


8.14 p.m., which she did without our 
agent seeing her. By taking this earlier 
train the woman had to make several 
changes, whereas the 2 a.m. would take 


her right through to destination.” 

Another report recounts a_ difficulty 
frequently encountered, owing to the sus- 
picion with which these immigrants re- 
gard all strangers: 

“This girl could neither speak nor un- 
derstand English, so a hotel runner kiind- 
ly offered to interpret for us. We learned 
her name, where she came from, and where 
she wanted to go, but further information 
she refused to give. As she had come in 
on the train early in the morning, we 
told her, through the interpreter, that 
we would take'‘her to our office, where she 
could have her breakfast, and later would 
take her to the Pennsylvania Station. 
She was very stubborn and said, ‘No, I 
will stay right here in the station where 
I am, and wait for my train.’ She in- 
sisted upon saying that her train would 
leave from the Grand Central Station, 
whereas she would have to go to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station. We then 
asked the girl what she intended to do 
when she reached her destination, and 
who she expected would meet her there, 
to which she replied, ‘It is none of your 
business.’ We did all we could to try to 
persuade her to go with us to the Penn- 
sylvania Station, but she only shook her 
head. I finally got her over to the In- 
formation Bureau, where the interpreter 
again told her in Polish t!at we would 
take her to the Pennsylvania Station, but 
she still declined to go. We then offered 
to get a messenger boy to take her, to 
which she said ‘No.’ The case was then 
reported to one of the officers, who told 
the girl that she would either have to go 
to the police station or go with us. At 
this she cried bitterly, but without any 
further persuasion she decided to let us 
take her to the right station to get her 
train for destination. After placing her 


on the train, she smiled and shook hands 
with us, and could not seem to thank us 
enough.” 

Escorting a girl to a wake in a Polish- 
Syrian house was the task of another 
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agent, who had difficulty in escaping from 
the hospitality of the revellers. 

During the year 1908, 6,541 individual 
cases were dealt with, principally at the 
Grand Central and Pennsylvania stations 
and at the docks. Two hundred and sixty- 
one steamships were met, and persons of 
thirty nationalities assisted. 





Surnames of the First Census 


One of the humorists employed in the 
Census Bureau estimates, in a government 
bulletin just published, that there were 
less than 30,000 surnames in the United 
States in 1790, at the time the first census 
was taken. Of these, 11,934 represented 
single families. Only two names—-our old 
friends Smith and Brown—were repre- 
sented by 3,000 families and over. 

Four per cent. of the white population 
were represented by nine names. First 
came the Smiths—close upon 6,000 fam- 
ilies of them. A long way behind, with 
less than 3,400 families to its credit, 
came the clan of the Browns. Then came 
the Davis tribe, with 2,575 families to its 
credit, while that of Jones, only fourteen 
behind, pressed angrily upon its heels. 
Next were the Johnsons, actually out- 
numbering the Joneses in the number of 
families, but falling short of them in total 
of persons, the Jones families being more 
prolific. The Clarks and Williamses were 
wrestling for the sixth and seventh posts 
in the race, with the Millers a close eighth, 
and the Wilsons bringing up the tail with 
only 1,765 families to their credit and 
9,797 individuals. 

“A large proportion of all the names,” 
says our humorist, “are adaptations of 
nouns, verbs, and other parts of speech, 
and in general represent the simplest 
Anglo-Saxon terms. Upon a classification, 
according to the meaning of the names, it 
appears that the origin of practically all 
was connected with daily life and sur- 
roundings. Classified by meaning, most 
of the proper names derived from parts 
of speech fall under the following topics: 
Food, eating, drinking, clothing, sewing 
materials, household utensils, nations, 
towns, cities, nationality, kinds of men— 
condition, appearance, or state—bathing, 
ailments and remedies, occupations, parts 
and conditions of the body, relationship, 
games, religion, music, literature, kind of 
house, building material, belongings, sur- 
roundings, furniture, tableware, merehan- 
dise and commodities, money, color, objects 
of nature or features of landscapes, trees, 
plants and flowers, fruits, nuts, weather, 
beasts, birds, flying and creeping creatures, 
the ovean and maritime subjects. 
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LIEUTENANT JOSEPH PETROSINO, THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE WHO WAS MURDERED IN PALERMO WHILE 
SOUTH FROM HOUSTON 


ITS WAY TO THE CEMETERY 


THE NATURAL FLAVOR 
of the richest and purest cow’s milk is retained in Bor- 
DEN’S PezRLess BRAND EvapoRATED MILK (unsweet- 
ened). It is especially adapted for use either plain or 
diluted on breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and 
chocolate it is much better than fres! 
riches all milk dishes. .*, 


cream. It er 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. o*e 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


Pears’ 

There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 


helps the mother pre- 


serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 


quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
eRe ees Wisdom. SIME EDS +L 


As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rscts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New Y« 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 


























where it was last year, and the 
year before, and the Centennial 
year, and the year when Sumter 
> was fired on. Only it is more so, 
and gets more so with each suc- 
ceeding season. 

If you ask an ordinary, benighted 
human being where Atlantic City 
is, he will tell you it’s down on the New Jersey 





coast, three hours from New York pretty nearly by 
an air line, and less than half that distance from 
Philadelphia—by another air line much more heavily 
travelled. 

If you ask an Atlantic City man where his town is 
located, he will unhesitatingly remark that it forms 
the boundary between the Atlantic Ocean and the rest 
of the United States—what there is of them. 

“In back of-us, up there,” he will add, pointing 
nor’-nor’west, “lie Trenton and New York; also 
New Haven, Boston, Skowhegan, and the remainder 





By Henry Edward Rood 


in eleven months, and then bring your family down to 
Atlantic City for the twelfth. 

That, dear friends, is Temperament plus Art. 

Yes, it is in July and August that Atlantic City 
rises to its full glory, albeit that ecstatic state com- 
mences in mid-June, and lasts until after Labor Day. 
But all through the year it has been becoming more 
and more popular, for which reason the most im- 
portant of the hotels keep open straight through the 
twelve months. 

One would think that November and December 
would be slow times at a place which is primarily 
a summer resort; but they are not. Only compara- 
tively so. And then, early in January the human tide 
begins to set in down that way. Thousands of men, 
needing a Jittle rest after a strenuous business season, 
put aside care and hie them thither. Thousands of 
women, tired out with social duties or home cares, 
follow the example. And there is an ever-increasing 
multitude of persons who are not invalids, but whose 
health is just a little below par; and these go to 


The Vacation City by the Sea 


A RESORT WHERE IT IS ALWAYS SEASONABLE 


tion scene. In a wink, almost, Atlantic City, in spite 
of its sands and soft salt breezes, becomes first cousin 
to Paris. Then it ‘is*that the great hotels are filled 
from roof down; that an army of motors arrives, 
scudding here and there over the smooth, level streets. 
Then it is that the hotel corridors and dining-rooms 
are filled with the gayest of the gay; then the best of 
fashionable society on the continent takes its place 
as the controlling factor. 

‘The board walk, at Eastertide, is a marvellous 
human kaleidoscope of color and movement; of aristo- 
cratic bearing and bewildering costume; of lightness, 
laughter, leisure. Gone are care and business worries 
and social engagements. The warm, mellow sunshine, 
the invigorating salt air, the bright skies and brighter 
faces, combine to make an atmosphere unique in 
America. The gayety increases until the middle of 
Easter week; then quickly fades away, until by the 
time another Sunday arrives Atlantic City has set- 
tled back to its condition of early April. 

Why this should be so nobody has come forward to 
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The club house on the golf-links, the scene of a national championship and of many notable contests during the season 


of New England. Further south a mite, back of us 
off there, are Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
St. Paul, and Winnipeg. Straight out hence, in back 
of Atlantic City in that general direction, are Balti- 
more, Washington, Atlanta, Texas, Arkansaw, Louis- 
ville, Omaha, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
China.” 

Then he takes a bite of salt-water taffy and pa- 
tiently waits for you to ask another question. 

That, as the chimpanzee said while watching a 
hippopotamus try to climb a palm tree, is Tempera- 
ment. And the chimpanzee was right. 

If you believe any resident of Atlantic City, you 
will understand that his town is all Climate—unex- 
ampled climate, bracing, soothing, mild, exhilarating; 
good for tired nerves, and equally good for nerves 
which need excitement, guaranteed to take twenty 
pounds per week off the unduly obese—if they stay 
long enough to get the benefit; and to put twenty 
pounds per week on the unduly slender—if, likewise, 
they stay long enough. 

After the rest of the world had been created long 
enough to find out its mistakes and shortcomings, 
Atlantic City grew up in a few short years—by 
special act, based on previous failure of all other 
places of human habitation. The Atlantic City man 
won’t say this openly to your face, for he doesn’t 
want to hurt your feelings—most people have a 
sneaking fondness for their home town, after all—but 
he will insinuate it, intimate it, toss off a suggestion 
here or there which makes you feel somehow that the 
aim and object of life is to do twelve months’ business 


Atlantie City in late winter months to escape the 
winds of Boston, the rawness of New York, and corre- 
sponding climatic drawbacks of Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, Chicago, and other places. 

Down there at Atlantic City they can play golf, or 
tramp along the board walk, or take sun baths, as they 
choose. If they want fresh air without undue exer- 
tion they can join the never-ceasing procession pass- 
ing up and down in rolling-chairs. They can enjoy 
band concerts morning and afternoon, and take their 
choice of theatre, vaudeville show, or chamber con- 
cert in the evening. And they can always have the 
chance of coming unexpectedly ypon old friends, living 
afar off, whom they have not met for many years, 
some of whom almost invariably turn up at Atlantic 
City, and discover you just as you discover them. 

With the oncoming of March a quickening of travel 
occurs. Extra cars are tacked on regular trains, and 
extra trains are added to the winter schedule. For, 
as the Lenten season approaches, Atlantic City 
wakes up—not tumbling out of bed with a _ wild 
hurrah, but more decorously. The great of the 
nation are now making their way thither, hundreds 
and thousands of them, not alone from the seaport 
cities, but from interior capitals, and from smaller 
towns as well. The weeks of Lent at Atlantic City 
mean rest, good-fellowship, the renewal of auld ac- 
quaintance which doesn’t want to be forgot; and 
sufficient gayety to keep the blue devils under hand, 
out of sight. 

Then, the week before Easter Sunday, comes a 
great change; a sudden, brilliant dazzling transforma- 





explain. The ocean is there, the salt breezes are there, 
growing softer, pleasanter, day by day; the sunshine 
grows warmer and more mellow, and as the tides 
succeed each other those on the board walk can dis- 
card winter wraps and light coats with impunity. 
For actual comfort and solid enjoyment Atlantic City 
is at its best in the month of May and in early June. 
Yet only a sinall percentage of the people of this 
country realize the fact. More are realizing it 
this year than realized it last year, however; and the 
chances are that before long this ‘ off season” will be 
no more an “ off season.” 

In May and early June everything is spick and span 
with new paint and new furnishings. The hotels al- 
ready have on hand the increased force of servants 
they will need in midsummer. All the shops along 
the board walk are fully stocked and open for business. 
The thousand and one amusements are ready for 
patrons. Up at the inlet ride the fleet of yachts, 
swinging at their moorings, waiting for you to come 
on board. 

The old, experienced sojourner by the sea is getting 
to know the season of all seasons for Atlantie City; 
and he is going down there for May and early June 
in larger and larger numbers. Others go there, too, 
at that time. Thousands of Americans living west of 
the Alleghanies, who are on their way to Europe, stop 
for a week or ten days in Atlantic City to get braced 
up for their voyage. Other thousands of parents com- 
ing East to attend college Commencements, when son 
or daughter is to be graduated, run down to Atlantic 
for a whiff of salt breeze and a look at old ocean, 























The crowds in early spring, the amusement piers, and the famous board walk of America’s most popular seaside resort 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 


SUMMER TRIPS AFAR AND NEAR 


Summer days are coming fast. Already vacation days 
are being discussed in the home and in the office, and in a 
few weeks the annual exodus to country, seashore and moun- 
tain will have been begun. 


America abounds with delightful summering places, in 
valley, on mountain and beside the sea—thousands of resorts 
whither wend the pilgrims in search of pleasure and recreation. 


Pennsylvania Railroad ticket agents will have on sale 
on and after May 1, excursion tickets to the greater number 
of these resorts; May 15 will see more places available, and 
by the first week in June there will be about eight hundred 
points covered by Peunsylvania Railroad summer excursion 
tickets. 


From the rock-bound bays of Newfoundland to the 
sunny slopes of the Virginia shores; from the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire to the Cumberland Mountains of 
Tennessee; along the forty beaches of New Jersey; even to the. 
far coast of the Pacific Ocean, these summer resorts stand 
ready to entertain the transient or all-summer guest. 


Any Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agent will cheerfully 
give information concerning routes and fares to these resorts, 
enabling summer pilgrims to plan their outing at a minimum 
of time and cost. 


Information may also be secured by addressing Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia; C. Studds, D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Wm. Pedrick, Jr., D. P. A., 1433 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Thos. E. Watt, D. P. A., 401. 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh; B. P. Fraser, D. P. A., 307 Main Street, Buffalo; H. Hasson, Jr., 
D. P. A., Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore; B. M. Newbold, D. P. A., Fifteenth and G 
Streets, Washington; A. C. Weile, D. P. A., 11 South Fifth Street, Reading; Jas. P. Anderson, 
D. T. A., Union Station, Pittsburgh, or E. Yungman, D. T. A., Williamsport, Pa. 
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The Leading Resort House of the World 


PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE DURING 


Atlantic’s Great Spring Season 
of February, March, April and May 


Capacity 1100. Two blocks of unobstructed ocean 
front facing South and overlooking the famous 
walk. 400 private baths, each with sea and 
fresh water. White service in both American and 
a la Carte dining rooms. Exquisite music, Golf, 
Rolling Chairs, Theatres, Piers, Riding, Motoring. etc. 
JOSIAH WHITE & SONS COMPANY 
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MMERERRIO ES 


Some Books of an Educational 
Character Useful for High School 


LIBRARIES and COLLEGES 


The American Nation: A History. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. 
27 volumes. Educational Edition. Circular on application. 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the recognition given to this great work as 
the latest, most comprehensive, and in every way the most important em- 
bodiment of recent research and scientific study of American history. It is 
indispensable for class-room work in high and normal schools and _ colleges, 
for teachers, and for libraries. The appreciation of its distinctive value 
shown by educators is illustrated in a few examples chosen to show its wide- 
spread recognition among the colleges where the American Nation is in use, 
as Yale, Princeton, Smith, Oberlin. Indiana University, the University of 
Mississippi, and Iowa State College; among the normal schools, those of 
Nebraska and Northern Illinois; and among the high schools, those of 
Jamaica and Binghamton. 


Worlds in the Making. By SvANTE ARRHENIUS. $1.60 net. 

The Principles of Banking. By Cuar.es A. Conant. $1.75 net. 

The Speaking Voice. By KatTHERINE JEWELL Everts. 
$1.00 net. 

Handbook of the Trees. By Romeyn Beck Hovucu. $8.00 net. 

The Chemistry of Commerce. By Ropert KENNEDY Dun- 
CAN. $2.00 net. 

The Friendly Stars. By Marrua Evans Martin. $1.25 net. 

Nature’s Craftsmen. By Dr. HENry C.McCoox. $2.00 net. 

Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By Garrett P. SERviIss. 
$1.40 net. 

Motley’s Dutch Nation. Notes, Ete. By Wititam EL.iot 
GrirFis, D.D., L.H.D. $1.75. 

History of the United Netherlands. By JouN LotHrop Mot ey. 
New Popular Edition. Two volumes, $3.00. 

A History of Classical Greek Literature. By J. P. MAHAFFY. 
2 volumes, $4.00. 

The Technique of the Novel. 
Ph.D. $1.50 special. 

The Elements of International Law. 
GeorcE B. Davis. $3.00. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
Brought up to date. $1.50 net. 
National Ideals Historically Traced. By ALBERT BUSHNELL 

Hart. Vol. XXVI. of The American Nation, $1.80 net, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


By Prof. Cuartes F. Horne, 





Revised to date. By 


By Justin McCartuy. 
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CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 





ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 


















































GOLD PRODUCTION 


~~ AYGINCE the controversy over the ef- 

s YK fect on the price of securities of 

SD the increasing gold production has 
been transferred from the lecture- 
> hall to the banking - houses’ inner 

’ offices, the subject has been becom- 
ing of more and more practical in- 
terest to the man with money to 
invest. However little interest he 
may have been taking in academic discussion of the 
matter, he can no longer get away from the fact 
that this question of how the prices of his stocks and 
bonds are going to be affected by the flood of new 
gold is one of the most important with which he has 
to do. 

As it affects the investor, the chief interest in the 
question arises from the idea which has gained such 
currency of late that increasing gold production is 
bound to put up interest rates and so, eventually, 
force down the price of bonds. As more gold is 
produced, the ‘argument runs, an ounce of gold will 
buy less and less of bread or cotton or coal, and so 
the price of these commodities is driven up. That 
in turn fosters speculation, and speculation needing 
money to carry it on, interest rates rise. High in- 
terest rates naturally work to the detriment of bond 
prices. On the other hand, runs the argument, rising 
prices for commodities are a great thing for the 
stocks of companies which have large holdings of real 
property, forest lands, coal lands, ore deposits, ete. 

In this presentation of the argument there will 
be recognized the old “ quantitative theory” which, 
for the past half-century, has afforded the oppor- 
tunity for such battles royal among the “ school- 
men,’ but to which practical banking-men have until 
recently paid so little attention. With the great 
increase, however, in the world’s gold production 
which has taken place since 1901, with the rise in 
commodity prices, and the decline in the price of 
bonds, this question of the effects of gold production 
has become an insistent factor which the banking 
community could no longer afford to overlook. Here 
were the various premises called for by the theory, 
and here was the actual fact of a heavy decline in 
bonds. If this were cause and effect, and to be con- 
tinued, evidently, from the standpoint of insurance 
companies and savings-banks, here was an influence 
of almost vital importance. 

In the first place, with regard to the growing 
production of gold, the output for years has been 
showing a steady increase; and all the best opinion 
on the subject is that a further increase, for a number 
of years to come, is almost a certainty. Aside from 
the discovery and opening up of new fields, such 
continuous improvement in mining methods is being 
made that ore bodies of a grade considered worthless 
only a few years ago are now being successfully 
worked. Production from this source is estimated to 
be easily enough to offset the natural exhaustion of 
old mines. Indeed, among those who have studied 
the question, the difference of opinion appears to be 
not as to whether gold production will increase in the 
next ten years, but only as to how great the rate of 
increase will be. 

Assuming that the increase will go on at the same 
rate as during the past few years, is the price of 
commodities to be correspondingly raised? That gold 
production does tend to put up commodity prices will 
hardly be denied, but in their overestimation of the 
importance of this influence most of the advocates 
of the gold-depreciation theory make a very serious 
twistake. ‘The argument most frequently advanced is 
that between, 1896 and 1908 gold production increased 
from 211 millions to 430 millions, and commodity 
prices, as shown by Bradstreet’s index number, jumped 
from 5.7019 to 8.2631. But why should 1896 be 
chosen as the year from which to begin the test? 
The real increase in gold production began fully five 
years before, in 1891, and the low price of com- 
modities in 1896 reflected, above all else, four years 
of about the hardest times through which the country 
has ever passed. Gold production in 1891 was 131 
millions. By 1896 it had jumped to 211 millions; yet 
commodity prices between, those years fell from 8.1382 
to 5.7019. How does that square with the gold- 
depreciation theory? Or, to carry the comparison right 
down to the present’ time, gold production between 
1891 and 1908 increased from 131 million dollars to 
430 millions, 230 per cent. At the beginning of that 
period the commodity price index number was 8.1382; 
at its end it was 8.263l—an increase of just one and 
one-half per cent. Not much proof of the gold- 
depreciation theory there. 

That the actual cost of living, however, to the in- 
dividual has increased, more than the index number 
shows goes without saying. Index numbers are made 
up on the basis of prices for all commodities—copper 
and pig-iron, for instance, quite as much as wheat 
or cotton. What has happened, as a matter of fact, 
is that most commodities have gone up in price, but 
that a number of very important ones have not. In- 
creased gold production has undoubtedly had a con- 
siderable influence in getting prices up, but from the 
foregoing figures it will readily appear that the ef- 
fect on commodity prices is not uniform, and that 
too much importance must not be attached to it. 

Upon this premise that increasing gold production 
is bound: to make commodity prices keep on going 
up is based the prediction that we are running into 
a period of much higher interest rates, and that 
the price of bonds will have to fall heavily during 
the next few years. Speculation in commodities, the 
claim is, will use up all available supplies of capital, 
and time money, ruling anywhere from five per cent. 
upward, will force a complete readjustment in the 





Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


price of all securities having a fixed rate of interest. 
Large holders of bonds who have gone deeply into 
this question do not express themselves as at all 
alarmed over the prospect of higher interest rates. 
Speculation in commodities as a result of rising prices 
and cheap money is to be expected, but just where 
the basis for the belief exists that the speculation 
will be on a scale large enough to tie up the whole 
world’s available supply of capital it is hard to see. 
Especially so in view of the fact that new gold is 
being mined at the rate of 430 million dollars a year, 
and that this gold is further being made the basis 
of a volume of credits several times as large. 

Asked as to his opinion on this point, a bank- 
loan broker, who has been through all the vicissitudes 
of the money-markets of the past twenty-five years, 
replied that the dirt-cheap money-markets of 1904 
and 1908 ought to be a sufficient answer to the claim 
that increased gold production means a higher level 
of rates. “Gold production increased nearly one 
hundred million dollars between 1901 and 1904,” he 
said, “and yet, in 1904, money was so cheap that you 
could hardly give it away. Here all through 1908, 
and so far this year, we have the same thing. If 
gold production has anything to do with money rates 
at all, it seems tome that the common sense of the 
thing would be that the more gold you produce the 
lower money rates will go.” : 

To the man who owns bonds and has recently read 
seriously made predictions that interest rates will 
run from five per cent. upward within a year or 
two, and that bond prices will all have to come down 
twenty to thirty points, this question of the direct 
effect of increased gold production on the rate for 
money is a matter for serious consideration. If, as 
most writers on the subject assert, the increased 
production of gold is driving us toward a permanently 
higher interest level, the prudent investor will do well 
to sell out at once his holdings of any kind of se- 
curity on which the rate is fixed. That would be 
a pretty serious step. Before we took it most of us 
would want to be pretty sure that there was no 
hitch in the working out of the theory, and the 
higher interest level inevitable. 

“The more copper or iron or cotton you produce,” 
says the practical-minded man, “the cheaper these 
commodities become—why should gold command a 
higher interest rate when you keep producing more 
and more of it?” “ Because gold production stimu- 
lates commodity prices,” replies the theorist, “ and 
the resulting speculation puts capital at a premium.” 
“Gold production may stimulate speculation,” re- 
plies the practical-minded man, “but I don’t see 
what reason you are offering to make me believe 
that this speculation will be sufficient to raise in- 
terest rates permanently. It seems to me that the 
more of anything I have to offer, whether it be 
gold or anything else, the less return I can expect 
for its use.” 

This is the very simplest kind of reasoning, but 
from the way in which the savings-banks have been 
lately adding to their bond holdings, it seems to be 
the view taken in quarters where there — an al- 
most vital interest in the question. Nowhére where 
there are large holdings of bonds does the opinion 
seém to prevail that the more gold there is produced 
the higher interest rates will go. On the contrary, 
among all the practical men with whom the writer 
has talked lately on the subject, the opinion appears 
to be universal that, as the world’s supply of loanable 
capital is augmented through more gold taken out 
of the ground, interest rates are bound to decrease 
rather than increase. 

The other great argument in favor of higher in- 
terest rates, as a result of increasing gold production, 
is that as the purchasing power of money is impaired 
by rising commodity prices interest rates will rise 
naturally to make up for the impairment. A thou- 
sand dollars, the argument goes, will buy at the 
present time just so and so many bushels of corn or 
pounds of cotton; suppose you lend that one thousand 
dollars out; when you get your money back, if the 
price of commodities has gone up in the mean time, 
you find that its purchasing power is impaired, that 
it will buy less pounds of cotton or bushels of corn. 
According to the claim of the holders of this de- 
preciation theory, you have been losing money on 
your principal, and to make up for it the interest on 
your loan should be correspondingly high. Should 
be, perhaps, in theory, but what reason is there to 
think it will be? If you lend out your money and 
then commodity prices go up, you neither get the 
benefit of the rise nor is it easy to see what will put 
up interest rates in such a way as to compensate 
you. To keep in proportion with the rise in com- 
modities between 1896 and 1909 the wages of the 
clerk or retail salesman ought to have risen fifty 
per cent.—but has any such advance taken place? 

Gold production since 1901 has increased sixty- 
five per cent.-—if the theory that increasing produc- 
tion puts up interest rates is correct, how can such 
a situation of world-wide money ease as prevails at 
present be accounted for? Reaction from’ the panic, 
replies the theorist. Very well. But how about the 
long low-money period in 1904? Here, during a time 
of tremendous increase in gold production, we have 
long periods when money is cheap and yet almost 
unlendable. How does this square with the prophecy 
of a higher level of interest rates which is going 
to wreck bond prices? Gold’ production has more 
than trebled since 1891—why have not the workings 
of these theories made themselves manifest long ago? 

What seems to be the truth about this gold- 
depreciation question is that, while increased production 
is undoubtedly an influence toward higher commodity 
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prices, so many other factors enter into the situation 
that it is utterly impossible to trace its effects. In 
most of what the new theorists claim, there is a good 
deal that is sensible and right—the great trouble 
with their deductions is that they do not make suf- 
ficient allowance for outside influences which, after 
all, are of controlling importance. Which accounts, 
probably, for the calmness with which the savings- 
banks, insurance companies, and other large investors 
view the outlook and keep adding to their holdings 
of high-grade bonds. 





B. K. O.—With regard to what you recently said 
about Great Northern and Northern Pacific, what do 
you think of their relative ability to go on with 
their seven-per-cent. dividends? Has not Great North- 
ern a greater margin of safety? 

There seems to be not the slightest ground for 
questioning the ability of either road to pay seven 
per cent. A fair estimate for the present fiscal year 
is that Great Northern will earn, above all charges, 
$16,000,000, $1,300,000 more than is necessary to pay 
seven per cent. on the stock. Northern Pacifie will 
probably earn about $21,000,000 above charges this 
year, $4,640,000 more than the amount necessary to 
pay seven per cent. We should say, therefore, that 
Northern Pacific is apt to do the better this year. 


Cc. Y.—I am the owner of some Wabash preferred, 
which I figured out would be greatly benefited in 
value if the movement to raise freight rates went 
through. Has the idea of putting up rates been aban- 
doned? 

The idea that rates will have to be raised has by 
no means been abandoned, but the present is hardly 
the time to talk of higher carrying charges. Later 
on in the year, if business improves as expected, the 
question will be taken up again. There seems little 
doubt that if commodities continue to advance, rates 
will have to be put up. 


A. C.—I notice that even with all the decline which 
has taken place, United States Government bonds sell 
on a much higher basis than bonds of other govern- 
ments. If the law should be changed so that the two 
per cents. would be no longer the basis of circula- 
tion, would it not bring about a big decline in thei; 
price? 

United States Government bonds sell as high as 
they do very largely because of their being wante:! 
by the banks to secure circulation. If the law in this 
respect were ever changed, the bonds would in al! 
probability seek a lower level. On account of this 
very fact a change in the law is unlikely for a ver) 
long time to come. 


S. O0.—How does the Southern iron output at pres 
ent compare with last year? I am a holder of stoc! 
in one of the Southern iron companies, and shoul! 
think that the monthly output ought to be a govd 
indication of how business is going. 

Iron production of the Alabama district was 139,{07 
tons in March, against 135,374 in February, and 114. 
295 a year ago. The gain in the Alabama regio 
over March a year ago was twenty-two per cent. 
while for the whole country it was forty-eight per 
cent. 


K. C. E.—Can you tell me anything about the eari- 
ings of the “ Panhandle”? T have had a little of t/: 
stock locked up for a good while, and have been woi- 
dering lately how the bad business conditions arowi! 
Pittsburg have been affecting the earnings of th 
road. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis made 
a very fair showing during the year for which its 
report has just been issued. Gross earnings fell (i 
$6,700,000 (twenty per cent.), but reduction in oper 
ating charges cut the loss in net down to $361,00). 
This subsidiary of the Pennsylvania is a good ex 
ample of how the better roads are getting their 
operating charges in hand. 


W. A. J—With such bonds as these Telephone coii- 
vertibles, why would it not be possible for me to bu: 
the bonds and convert into stock whenever there we 
any margin of profit between them? 

Your idea is so good that it has been adopted 1} 
every bond-house having a representative on the Stock- 
Exchange. The quotation of the bonds and of tl 
stock is watched with eagle eyes, and the slightes 
difference in the parity is eagerly taken advantage o!. 


B. V.—If three months’ bills are being discounte: 
in the open market in London at one and one-hali 
per cent., will you please tell me why anybody shoul 
go to the Bank of England and pay two and one-hal 
per cent.? 

Discounting done by the Bank of England is nearly 
all “ re-discounting ”—that is to say, discounting for 
the banks who have taken more paper than the: 
want and wish to raise money on it. If a bank is 
in this position it must go to the Bank of Englan( 
and pay the rate. 


H. C., Jr—I suppose I have missed my chance [0' 
“bargains,” but am going to invest about three thoi 
sand dollars in stock in such a way as to give me °!’ 
highest interest return. Am willing to take a business 
man’s chance. ‘What do you think of Steel preferre!? 

You could hardly find a better investment for your 
purpose. The stock can still be bought to net over 
six per cent., and has never failed to pay its full 
dividend since the organization of the company. 
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Some Harper Juvenile Books Selected for 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
and READING CIRCLES 


Harper & Brothers’ Catalogue of Juvenile Books has been made complete by the 
publication of a Supplement containing all the recent books of this kind published 


to date. 


Both the Catalogue and the Supplement will be sent on application. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES—7 TO 8 YEARS 


Little Ned Happy and Flora. By 
GERTRUDE SMITH. $1.30 net. 
Little Girl and Philip. y GErR- 

TRUDE SMITH. $1.30 net. 
The Roggie and Reggie Stories. By 
GERTRUDE SMITH. $1.50. 
Pictures and Rhymes. By PETER 
NEWELL. $1.25. 


Outdoorland.—Orchard-land.—River- 
land. By RosBert W. CHAMBERS. 
Each, $1.50 net. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By 
PauLt DE Musset. 60 Cents. 


The Enchanted Castle. By E. 
NESBIT. $1.25. 


THIRD GRADE—9 YEARS 


Wee Winkles in the Mountains.— 
Wee Winkles and Wideawake.— 
Wee Winkles and Snowball. By 
GABRIELLE E. JacKson. Each, 
$1.25. 


Favorite Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 
PETER NEWELL. $3.00 net. 

The Kidnapped Campers. By 
Fravia A. C. CANFIELD. $1.25. 

— and Salt. By Howarp 
YLE. $1.50. 


FOURTH GRADE-—-10 YEARS 


In the Open. By Wi..1am O. Srop- 
DARD. 60 Cents. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
By Lewis Carrot. Newell Illus- 
trations. 60 Cents. 


Who Was Paul Grayson? By Joun 
HABBERTON. 60 Cents. 


Nan. By LucyC. Lite. 60 Cents. 


The Cruise of the Canoe Club. By 
Witiiam L. ALDEN. 60 Cents. 
‘— Tyler.—Lejft Behind.—Tim and 

tp. By James Oris. Each, 60 Cts. 


The Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book. 
home BIGELOw PAINE. $1.50. 
Little Busybodies. (Insect Life.) By 


JEANNETTE MarksandJ.P.Moopy. 
Cloth, 75 Cents. 


FIFTH GRADE—I1 YEARS 


Miss Betty of New York. By E.Lien 
DovucLas DELAND. $1.25. 

The Franconia Stories. By Jacos 
ABBOTT, 10 volumes. Bach, 60 
Cents. 

Adventures of Jimmy Brown. By 
Witiiam L. ALDEN. 60 Cents. 

The Flight of Pony Baker. By W. 
D. Howe ts. $1.25 net. 


In the Hands of the Cave-Dwellers. 
By G. A. HENtTy. 60 Cents. 


The Little Lame Prince. By Miss 
MuLocK. 60 Cents. 

The Fairy Book. By Miss Murock. 
go Cents. 


Little Knights and Ladies. 
GARET E. SANGSTER. 


By Mar- 
60 Cents. 


SIXTH GRADE—I2 YEARS 


The Blockaders. 
60 Cents. 
The Eagle Badge. 

Day. $1.25. 

The Young Alaskans. 
HouGuH. $1.25. 

Uncle Sam’s Business. By Crit- 
TENDEN MARRIOTT. $1.25. 

To the Front.—Cadet Days. B 
GENERAL CHARLES Kinc. Eac 
$1.25. 

Wonder Tales from Wagner. By 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. $1.25. 
Robinson Crusoe. Ullustrated by the 

Brothers Rhead. $1.50. 


By JAMES BaRNEs. 
By HoimMan 


By EMERSON 


Men of Iron. By Howarp Py te. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 
Lost in the Jungle. By Pau pu 


CHAILLU. $1.25. 
Oakleigh.—In the Old Herrick House. 
By Ex..ren Dovcras DELAnp. 


Each, $1.25. 

Sea Yarns ioe Boys. By W. J. 
HENDERSON. 60 Cents. 

Booxs By KIRK MUNROE, 1ncLup- 
ING THE CELEBRATED “ MATES” 
SERIES. 

Poems for Young Americans. By 
WILL CARLETON. $1.25. 

Good Hunting. By Teneo: 
ROOSEVELT. $1.00. 


SEVENTH GRADE—13 YEARS 


STRANGE STORIES SERIES: 
(1) Of Colonial Days. (2) The 
Revolution.—(3) Of 1812.—(4) Of 
the Civil War. Each, 60 Cents. 
ADVENTURE SERIES: 
(1) Of Uncle Sam’s Sailors.—(2) 
Oj Uncle Sam’s Soldiers.—(3) With 
Indians.—(4) Of Pirates and Sea- 
Rovers.—(5) At Sea.—(6) In Field 
and Forest. Each, 60- Cents. 
ATHLETIC SERIES: 
On Track and Diamond. 60 Cts. 
First EXPLORERS OF AMERICA. Co- 
lumbus.—Amerigo Vespucci.—Fer- 
dinand Magellan.— John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot.—Ponce de Leon.—De 
Balboa.—Cortés.—Pizarro and the 
Conquest of Peru.—Ferdinand de 
Soto.—Walter Raleigh. By FREDER- 
1cK A. OBER. Each, $1.00 net. 
Stolen Treasure. By Howarp Py te. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Battle for the Pacific. By Rowan 
STEVENS and others. $1.25. 
The Long Trail. By HamLin Gar- 

LAND. $1.25. 

The Boys of °’76. By CHARLES 
CARLETON COFFIN. $2.00. 

Boots and Saddles. By Mrs. E. B. 
CusTER. $1.50. 

The Story of the Rhinegold Told for 
Young People. By ANNA ALICE 
CHAPIN. $1.25. 

Afloat with the Flag. 
HENDERSON. $1.25. 

Shakespeare the Boy. By Wi..itam 
J. Roire. $1.25. 

Ten Boys from Dickens. By Kate 
DicKINSON SWEETSER. $2.00. 
The Story of the Other Wise Man. By 
* Henry van Dykr. 50 Cents, and 

five other editions. 


Bye W.. }s 


EIGHTH GRADE—14 YEARS 


THE PracticaL Booxs SERIES: 
Harper's Outdoor Book for Boys. By 
ene H. Apams and others.— 

arper’s Indoor Book for Boys. By 
ser H. Apams and others.— 

arper's Electricity Book for Boys. 
B oeiia: H. Apams.—Harper’s 

ow to Understand Electrical Work. 
By W. H. ONKEN, JR., and JosEPH 
B. Baker. — Harper's eae 
Book for Boys. y Joserpn H. 
Apams. Each, $1.75. 

How to Get Strong and New to Stay So. 
By WituiaM BLAIKIE. $1.00 net. 

Adventures of Buffalo Bill. By 
Witiram F. Copy. 60 Cents. 

Josephine, $1.50.—A Little Son of 
Sunshine, $1.25. By ELLEN Douc- 
LAS DELAND. 


TRAVEL Books BY Tuomas W. Knox. 
14 volumes. Each, $2.00. 

The Toy-Shop. By MarGaArRITA 
SPALDING GERRY. 50 Cents net. 

Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel. By 
L. E. CHITTENDEN. 50 Cents. 

Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World—to which are added 
eight others. $1.25. 

Huckleberry Finn. By Mark Twatn. 
$1.75. 

Ben-Hur. By Lew WALLACE. $1.50, 
and nine other editions. 

The Chariot-Race. By LEw WALLACE. 
$1.25. : 

The First Christmas. By Lew WaAt- 
LACE. $1.25. 


REFERENCE AND TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


The American Nation: A History. 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart. 27 vols. (Circulars free.) 

Harper's Encyclopedia of United 
States History. 10 volumes. 

Harper's Book of Facts. $8.00. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by Joun 

ORLEY. 39 volumes. Each, 75 Cts. 

The Stender’ a Usage in English. By 
Tuomas R. LouNnsBURY. Ss const. 

The Standard of Pronunciation. y 
Tuomas R. LounsBury. $1.50 net. 


The Technique of the Novel. By 
CHARLES F. Horne. $1.50 net. 
Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. 

HowELts. $1.00. 
America in Literature. By GEORGE 
E. WoopBerry. $1.50 net. 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By 
E.LizABETH C. GASKELL. $1.75. 
Old Greek Education. By J. P. Ma- 


HAFFY. 75 Cents. 
Browning’s Introduction to the History 
of Educational Theories. 50 Cents. 


Correspondence is invited regarding any of these sets of books, many of which are 
published in various bindings at prices to suit the needs of libraries and individuals 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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Fifty Years a Diplomat 


Tue Hon. Henry Vignaud, 
of the American Embassy at Paris, re- 
tired from our diplomatic service on 
March 31st, after devoting nearly fifty 
years of his life to the work in that de- 
partment of the Government. His name 
is known throughout the diplomatic 


secretary 

















Henry Vignaud in his study 


world, where his 
was greatly admired. 
said of him: 

“A man of infinite mark, the last of 
the old school of diplomats. A genius of 
penetrating sense resting on depth. The 
most loyal and kindest of men.” 


striking personality 
The late John Hay 





Child Labor and the Roentgen 
Rays 

Pror. THOMAS Morcan Rortcn, of Har- 
vard, has been explaining the use of 
the Roentgen rays on the wrists of chil- 
dren to determine the age at which 
they are fit for manual labor, and it is 
understood that he further recommends 
that this same method be employed in 
grading children in kindergartens, in 
schools, and in athletics. The average 
layman will be at a loss to understand 
the latter part of this proposition—if, in 
fact, Doctor Rotch is reported correctly 
ag advocating it—because the question of 
mental powers and mental training enters 
so largely into the matter of grading chil- 
dren in schools. But it is not so difficult 
to appreciate the value of an X-ray ex- 
amination of a child’s wrists in order to 
tell whether he is old enough to leave 
school and go to work in a factory. It 
is well known, of course, that in normal 
children ossification of the bones takes 
place at definite ages. The change from 
cartilage to bones, growing harder and 
harder, proceeds definitely year by year, 
and medical men much less eminent than 
Doctor Roteh can tell without difficulty 
how old a child is by examining certain 
of his or her bones. The distinguished 
Harvard professor probably selected wrist 
bones for his illustration because they 
are so easily examined by means of the 
Roentgen rays. In a great many in- 
stances ignorant, dishonest parents lie 
about the age of a child in order to have 
him leave school and earn a dollar or two 
per week in shop or factory. But where 
a Roentgen-rays examination is made it 
will do no good for parents to swear that 
a child is fourteen years old when he is 
really but twelve. 





An Experimental Fourteen- 
inch Gun 


Tue gun-foundry at the Washington 
Navy-yard has begun the construction of 
a fourteen-inch gun which is to be used in 
a series of experimental tests by the Navy 
Department. This is the first gun of that 
bore ever built for that department, and its 
cost is estimated at $100,000. The length 
of this great rifle will be either forty or 
forty-five calibres, and the projectiles to 
be fired will weigh 1,400 pounds. 

Although European navies have been 
increasing the size of their guns, the United 
States has always favored the twelve-inch 
gun, and regarded it as the most service- 
able, and an adequately powerful weapon. 
Our Dreadnoughts now building are to 
carry twelve-inch guns of forty-five calibres, 
and the recently authorized 26,000-ton 
battleships are expected to be equipped 
with guns of the same bore, but fifty calibres 





in length. 








Guaranteed 
Bonds 


5% and Safety 


ATER WORKS 
BONDS as aclass 
are recognized by 
conservative in- 
vestors as sound, 
dependable _ se- 
curities. 


No. 5. 


And when such 
bonds are further 
; safeguarded by 
the positive guarantee of The American 
Water Works & Guarantee Company they 
become a security that combines in the 
highest sense the essentials of a thoroughly 
desirable investment. 

They are safe—from the very nature of 
the business back of them. 

They are liberal in interest return. 

They are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500, $1000—hence appeal not only 
to the large investor, but to the man or 
woman of small means. 

The American Water Works & Guaran- 
tee Company has been in business 27 years. 





It owns and operates 40 prosperous 
water works plants in various parts of the 
country. 

It guarantees their bond issues. 

It KNOWS that these bonds are sound 
—and it backs its guarantee, not only by its 
capital and surplus of $4,000,000, but by the 
entire assets of the many valuable plants 
it controls. 

It does NOT guarantee the bonds of any 
company that it does not control and 
operate. 

Its income is derived from GROWING 


cities. 
And that it is not affected by business 
depressions or panics is demonstrated by 


the fact that the fiscal year just closed 
shows LARGER NET EARNINGS than 
any other year in its history. 

It is a significant fact that there ha: 
never been a day’s delay in the payment 
of principal or interest, nor default of any 
kind on any bond guaranteed by this 
company. 


We Have a Book 


describing Water Works Bonds as an in- 
vestment and giving full details as to 
the American Water Works & Guaran- 
tee Company—Let us send it to you. 


You will be interested—no matter 
whether you have $100 or $100,000 to 
invest. 


Address Dept. O. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank forSavings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 














Financial © 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 


Letters to Europe and South Af 
f rica,Commercial and ‘Trav 
oO ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


C red it. po roe ps Beam C oe . 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


cates of Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


(PARIS GARTERS| 















Drawers you | 


| 
| 
PARIS is the only garter | 
that fits so perfectly you || 
wear it unconsciously. HI 

25 and 50 cents at dealers, or | 
ane direct if he is out. | 

A. STEIN & CO., 212 Center Ave., CHICAGO || 
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N'S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
powder for 












Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
25c. De not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps 


 PREE Zanpacnce 


pen Bes ten tat matioins for 
bs the 8 ic » fo 
Bei me 9 Feverish, sickly Children. Sold by 
sts eve’ ere. 
Titi Packase FREE. Address, 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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The cables, suspenders, and steel frame of the bridge floor. Swinging into position the railroad floor beams, which are then 
Railroad tracks will run on each side of the centre roadway riveted between the great chords on which the workmen are sitting 





























Holding a section of the bottom chord in position while it is Constructing the floor from the Manhattan tower. The suspenders 
derricks for lifting material from the ground are shown 


fastened to the suspenders. The girder weighs fifteen tons and 
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The bridge from the Manhattan side. The construction work on the bridge The perilous task of removing the foot- 
floor is so divided as to produce an equal pull on each side of the towers bridges at the centre of the main span 


THE AERONAUTICS OF BRIDGE-BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTING THE NEW MANHATTAN BRIDGE, A LITTLE NORTH OF THE OLD 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE, TO PROVIDE A FOURTH HIGHWAY OVER THE EAST RIVER 
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The Columbus Statue at 
Washington 


ForEIGNERS have often commented on 
the absence from Washington City, where 
statues of heroes and near heroes occupy 
almost every available space, of any 
monument to Columbus—throughout the 
entire United States statues of Columbus, 
like those of a certain ancient Roman, are 
conspicuous by their absence. On the 
other hand, throughout Latin America 
statues of Columbus in bronze and marble 
are numerous and of great beauty. 

At last, however, the great discoverer 
is to be honored, an Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 4, 1907, providing for the 
erection of a statue in a suitable location, 





mitted by sculptors of international repu- 
tation, though only two or three were 
submitted by foreigners. So uniformly 
high was the merit of these designs that 
the work of selection was extremely dif- 
ficult; but the design finally chosen, the 
work of Lorado Taft, of Chicago, meets 
with general approval. It was selected 
on account of its simplicity, combined 
with an effective harmonization with its 
setting in front of the great station build- 
ing. The model shows a grasp of the 
architectural problems involved, and _be- 
sides presents a fine characterization of 
Columbus himself, who, incidentally a 

















A model of the Columbus statue by Lorado Taft, which is to 
stand in the plaza of the new Union Depot at Washington 


one hundred thousand dollars having been 
appropriated for the purpose, and a com- 
mittee named to select the design. At 
the time the bill was enacted, President 
Taft was Secretary of War and chairman 
of the committee. 

It has been decided that this memorial 
shall be placed in the plaza of the new 
Union Depot. This building, which cost 
eleven million dollars, is regarded as the 
finest structure of its kind in the world. 
It is not inappropriate that the statue 
should stand at this noble gateway to 
the national capital. 

In response, to the invitation of the 
committee, twenty-one models were sub- 





sailor and soldier, was primarily a great 
thinker. Mr. Taft will receive the con- 
tract for erecting the statue, which is to 
form part of the scheme for a central 
fountain dominating the plaza and facing 
the Capitol Building. 

Other designs of especial merit were 
submitted by Philip Martiny, of New 
York, who received a prize of five hun- 
dred dollars; Augustin Querol, of Madrid, 
Spain, who was given third honors and 
a prize of five hundred dollars; Henry 
Hering, of New York; T. Otto Schweiger, 
of Philadelphia; Louis Weingartner, of 
Bromsgrove, England; and Pierre Feitu, 
of New York. 





The ‘Legal Grists 


A NOTED jurist once said that the best 
measure of litigation is usually the num- 
ber of laws or statutes, and not, contrary 
to general belief, the number of lawyers. 
Statistics would indicate, therefore, that 
the standard of American litigation meas- 
ured high, since there are over 2,000,000 
civil suits brought in this country every 
year, the cost of conducting which aggre- 
gates a sum so stupendous as to stagger 
the belief of the layman. The greater 
proportion of the courts, as a matter of 
course, are sustained by the litigants. 
There is spent, however, from the public 
funds about $500,000,000,to one end or an- 
other, to administer justice each year in 
the United States. This, at first intention, 
seems a paradox; when considered in re- 
lation to our claims of an advanced civili- 
zation, as compared with Old World na- 
tions. 

Were the plaintiffs and defendants in 
each case all different, we would have one 
in eight of the voting population of the 
United States as a litigant. The records 
show, however, that there are only 800,000 
to 900,000 litigants—about equally divided 
as to plaintiff and defendant. This is, 
approximately, about one per cent. of the 
total population of the country. 

In France there is not much in excess 
of 800,000 lawsuits brought in a year. 
Italians are much inclined to litigation, 
and we find in that small country the 
enormous proportionate number of 1,400,- 
000 lawsuits. The Germans are known for 





their argumentativeness, and their dis- 
position to dispute even the most self- 
evident propositions, either economic or 
sociological. It is rather a combative tem- 
perament than pure contrariety: but it 
results, nevertheless, in over 3,000,000 civil 
suits being brought in Germany each year, 
which is a much larger number both actu- 
ally and relatively than the batches of 
trouble arbitration that are brought in the 
United States. 

But Germany does not have much to 
trouble about in the way of proportion com- 
pared with Great Britain. This may be 
because of the active courts of the Emerald 
Isle and Pat’s inheritance of “ scrapitive- 
ness ” from his forebears, in whose veins 
ran “the battling blood of old Ireland.” 
The 1,500,000 suits brought there give 
to England and Ireland, with two-thirds 
the population of Germany, fully three- 
fourths the number of suits brought in 
this country with more than double the 
population, or nearly one case to every 
tenth male or female adult in the United 
Kingdom. 

British litigation does not nearly meas- 
ure up to our own in point of cost; the 
cost of British litigation in 1903 being 
placed at less than $8,000,000. 

The greater number of cases brought in 
the United States are instituted by resi- 
dents of foreign birth, who appeal to the 
courts for the adjudication of matters of 
trifling account. There is no other coun- 
try on the globe where so many damage 
suits are brought as in the United States. 

RICHARD MAXWELL WINANS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
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of Goodness 


The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 

‘ is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 


out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 5} 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 







































Try just one taste of 
Old 
James E. 


Pepper 
Whiskey 
“Since 1780 
America’s Finest.” 
(Bottled in Bond) 


















The Voice of the People: 


“Just the finest 
and most 
delightfully It is unequaled by any 

s s other Whiskey made. 
satisfying eK 
beer I’ve 
ever tasted.” 















“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “‘ROYAL NESTOR” 
Green Label, 0c, Blue Label, 
a5e, l5c, 


<= 
A the Original Egyptian” 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST~— 


Abollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 















Always the Same 
Good Old Blatz. 
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insist on “Biatz.”’ 
——— — EE 
Correspondence invited direct. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWINC CO.MILWAUKEE 































Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 














GOLD PRODUCTION 


QQAINCE the controversy over the ef 
fect on the price of securities of 
the increasing gold production has 
been transferred from the lecture 
hall to the banking - houses’ inner 
” offices, the subject has been becom 
ing of more and more practical in 
terest to the man with money to 
invest. However little interest he 
may have been taking in academic discussion of the 
matter, he can no longer get away from the fact 
that this question of how the prices of his stocks and 
bonds are going to be affected by the flood of new 
gold is one of the most important with which he has 
to do. 

As it affects the investor, the chief interest in the 
question arises from the idea which has gained such 
currency of late that increasing gold production is 
bound to put up interest rates and so, eventually, 
force down the price of bonds. As more gold is 
produced, the argument runs, an ounce of gold will 
buy less and less of bread or cotton or coal, and so 
the price of these commodities is driven up. That 
in turn fosters speculation, and speculation needing 
money to carry it on, interest rates rise. High in- 
terest rates naturally work to the detriment of bond 
prices. On the other hand, runs the argument, rising 
prices for commodities are a great thing for the 
stocks of companies which have large holdings of real 
property, forest lands, coal lands, ore deposits, ete. 

In this presentation of the argument there will 
be recognized the old “ quantitative theory ” which, 
for the past half-century, has afforded the oppor- 
tunity for such battles royal among the “ school- 
men.” but to which practical banking-men have until 
recently paid so little attention. With the greai 
increase, however, in the world’s gold production 
which has taken place since 1901, with the rise in 
commodity prices, and the decline in the price of 
bonds, this question of the effects of gold production 
has become an insistent factor which the banking 
community could no longer afford to overlook. Here 
were the various premises called for by the theory, 
and here was the actual fact of a heavy decline in 
bonds. If this were cause and effect, and to be con- 
tinued, evidently, from the standpoint of insurance 
companies and savings-banks, here was an _ influence 
of almost vital importance. 

In-the first place, with regard to the growing 
production of gold, the output for years has been 
showing a steady increase; and all the best opinion 
on the subject is that a further increase, for a number 
of years to come, is almost a certainty. Aside from 
the discovery and opening up of new fields, such 
continuous improvement in mining methods is being 
made that ore bodies of a grade considered worthless 
only a few years ago are now being successfully 
worked. Production from this source is estimated to 
be easily enough to offset the natural exhaustion of 
old mines. Indeed, among those who have studied 
the question, the difference of opinion appears to be 
not as to whether gold production will increase in the 
next ten years, but only as to how great the rate of 
increase will be. 

Assuming that the inerease will go on at the same 
rate as during the past few years, is the price of 
commodities to be correspondingly raised? That gold 
production does tend to put up commodity prices will 
hardly be denied, but in their overestimation of the 
importance of this influence most of the advocates 
of the gold-depreciation theory make a very serious 
mistake. ‘The argument most frequently advanced is 
that between 1896 and 1908 gold production increased 
from 211 millions to 430 millions, and commodity 
prices, as shown by Bradstreet’s index number, jumped 
from 5.7019 to 8.2631. But why should 1896 be 
chosen’ as the year from which to begin the test? 
The real increase in gold production began fully five 
years before, in 1891, and the low price of com- 
modities in 1896 reflected, above all else, four years 
of about the hardest times through which the country 
has ever passed. Gold production in 1891 was 131 
millions. By 1896 it had jumped to 211 millions; yet 
commodity prices between those years fell from 8.1382 
to 5.7019. How does that square with the gold- 
depreciation theory? Or, to earry the comparison right 
down to the present time, gold production between 
1891 and 1908 increased from 131 million dollars to 
130 millions, 230 per cent. At the beginning of that 
period the commodity price index number was 8.1382; 
at its end it was 8.263l—an increase of just one and 
one-half per eent. Not much proof of the gold- 
depreciation theory there. 5 

That the actual cost of living, however, to the in- 
dividual has inereased more than the index number 
shows goes without saying. Index numbers are made 
up on the basis of prices for all commodities—copper 
and pig-iron, for instance, quite as much as_ wheat 
or cotton. What has happened, as a matter of fact, 
is that most commodities have gone up in price, but 
that a number of very important ones have not. In- 
creased gold production has undoubtedly had a con- 
siderable influence in getting prices up, but from the 
foregoing figures it will readily appear that the et- 
fect on commodity prices is not uniform, and that 
too much importance must not be attached to it. 

Upon this premise that increasing gold production 
is bound to make commodity prices keep on going 
up is based the prediction that we are running into 
a period of much higher interest rates, and that 
the price of bonds will have to fall heavily during 
the next few vears. Speculation in commodities, the 
claim is, will use up all available supplies of capital, 
and time money, ruling anywhere from five per cent. 
upward, will force a complete readjustment in the 
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price of all securities having a fixed rate of interest. 
Large holders of bonds who have gone deeply into 
this qtesfion do not express themselves as at all 
alarmed over the prospect of higher interest rates. 
Speculation in commodities as a result of rising prices 
and cheap money is to be expected, but just where 
the basis for the belief exists that the speculation 
will be on a seale large enough to tie up the whole 
world’s available supply of capital it is hard to see. 
Especially so in view of the fact that new gold is 
being mined at the rate of 430 million dollars a year, 
and that this gold is further being made the basis 
of a volume of credits several times as large. 

Asked as to his opinion on this point, a bank- 
loan broker, who has been through all the vicissitudes 
of the money-markets of the past twenty-five years, 
replied that the dirt-cheap money-markets of 1904 
and 1908 ought to be a sufficient answer to the claim 
that increased gold production means a higher level 
of rates. “Gold production increased nearly one 
hundred million dollars between 1901 and 1904,” he 
said, “and yet, in 1904, money was so cheap that you 
could hardly give it away. Here all through 1908, 
and so far this year, we have the same thing. If 
gold production has anything to do with money rates 
at all, it seems to me that the common sense of the 
thing would be that the more gold you produce the 
lower money rates will go.” 

To the man who owns bonds and has recently real 
seriously made predictions that interest rates wi'l 
run from five per cent. upward within a year or 
two, and that bond prices will all have to come down 
twenty to thirty points, this question of the direct 
effect of increased gold production on the rate for 
money is a matter for serious consideration. If, as 
most writers on the subject assert, the increased 
production of gold is driving us toward a permanently 
higher interest level, the prudent investor will do well 
to sell out at once his holdings of any kind of s- 
curity on which the rate is fixed. That would be 
a pretty serious step. Before we took it most of us 
would want to be pretty sure that there was no 
hitch in the working out of the theory, and the 
higher interest level inevitable. 

“The more copper or iron or cotton you produce,” 
says the practical-minded man, “the cheaper these 
commodities become—why should gold command a 
higher interest rate when you keep producing more 
and more of it?” ‘“ Because gold production stimu- 
lates commodity prices,” replies the theorist, “and 
the resulting speculation puts capital at a premium.” 
“Gold production may stimulate speculation,” re- 
plies the practical-minded man, “but I don’t see 
what reason you are offering to make me believe 
that this speculation will be sufficient to raise in- 
terest rates permanently. It seems to me that the 
more of anything I have to offer, whether it be 
gold or anything else, the less return I can expect 
for its use.” ' 

This is the very simplest kind of reasoning, but 
from the way in which the savings-banks have been 
lately adding to their bond holdings, it seems to be 
the view taken in quarters where there exists an al- 
most vital interest in the question. Nowhere where 
there are large holdings of bonds does the opinion 
seem to prevail that the more gold there is produced 
the higher interest rates will go. On the contrary, 
among all the practical men with whom the writer 
has talked lately on the subject, the opinion appears 
to be universal that, as the world’s supply of loanable 
capital is augmented through more gold taken out 
of the ground, interest rates are bound to decrease 
rather than increase. 

The other great argument in favor of higher in- 
terest rates, as a result of increasing gold production, 
is that as the purchasing power of money is impaired 
by rising commodity prices interest rates will rise 
naturally to make up for the impairment. <A _ thou- 
sand dollars, the argument goes, will buy at the 
present time just so and so many bushels of corn or 
pounds of cotton; suppose you lend that one thousand 
dollars out; when you get your money back, if the 
price of commodities has gone up in the mean time, 
you find that its purchasing power is impaired, that 
it will buy less pounds of cotton or bushels of corn. 
According to the claim of the holders of this de- 
preciation theory, you have been losing money on 
your principal, and to make up for it the interest on 
your loan should be correspondingly high. Should 
be, perhaps, in theory, but what reason is there to 
think it will be? If you lend out your money and 
then commodity prices go up, you neither get the 
benefit of the rise nor is it easy to see what will put 
up interest rates in such a way as to compensate 
you. To keep in proportion with the rise in com- 
modities between 1896 and 1909 the wages of the 
clerk or retail salesman ought ‘to have risen fifty 
per cent.—but has any such advance taken place? 

Gold production since 1901 has increased sixty- 
five per cent.-—if the theory that increasing produc- 
tion puts up interest rates is correct, how can such 
a situation of world-wide money ease as prevails at 
present be accounted for? Reaction from the panic, 
replies the theorist. Very well. But how about the 
long low-money period in 1904? Here, during a time 
of tremendous increase in gold production, we have 
long periods when money is cheap and yet almost 
unlendable. How does this square with the prophecy 
of a higher level of interest rates which is going 
to wreck bond prices? Gold production has more 
than trebled since 1891—why have not the workings 
of these theories made themselves manifest long ago? 

What seems to be the truth about this gold- 
depreciation question is that, while increased production 
is undoubtedly an influence toward higher commodity 
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AND SECURITY PRICES 


prices, so many other factors enter into the situation 
that it is utterly impossible to trace its effects. In 
most of what the new theorists claim, there is a good 
deal that is sensible and right—the great trouble 
with their deductions is that they do not make suf- 
ficient allowance for outside influences which, after 
all, are of controlling importance. Which accounts, 
probably, for the calmness with which the savings- 
banks, insurance companies, and other large investors 
view the outlook and keep adding to their holdings 
of high-grade bonds. 


B. K. O.—With regard to what you recently said 
about Great Northern and Northern Pacific, what do 
you think of their relative ability to go on with 
their seven-per-cent. dividends? Has not Great North- 
ern a greater margin of safety? 

There seems to be not the slightest ground for 
questioning the ability of either road to pay seven 
per cent. A fair estimate for the present fiscal year 
is that Great Northern will earn, above all charges, 
$16,000,000, $1,300,000 more than is necessary to pay 
seven per cent. on the stock. Northern Pacifie will 
probably earn about $21,000,000 above charges this 
year, $4,640,000 more than the amount necessary to 
pay seven per cent. We should say, therefore, that 
Northern Pacific is apt to do the better this year. 


Cc. Y.—I am the owner of some Wabash preferred, 
which I figured out would be greatly benefited in 
value if the movement to raise freight rates went 
through. Has the idea of putting up rates been aban- 
doned? 

The idea that rates will have to be raised has by 
no means been abandoned, but the present is hardly 
the time to talk of higher carrying charges. Later 
on in the year, if business improves as expected, the 
question will be taken up again. There seems little 
doubt that if commodities continue to advance, rates 
will have to be put up. 


A. C.—I notice that even with all the decline which 
has taken place, United States Government bonds sell 


on a much higher basis than bonds of other govern- . 


ments. If the law should be changed so that the two 
per cents. would be no longer the basis of circula- 
tion, would it not bring about a big decline in their 
price? 

United States Government bonds sell as high as 
they do very largely because of their being wanted 
by the banks to secure circulation. If the law in this 
respect were ever changed, the bonds would in all 
probability seek a lower level. On account of this 
very fact a change in the law is unlikely for a very 
long time to come. 


S. O.—How does the Southern iron output at pres- 
ent compare with last year? I am a holder of stock 
in one of the Southern iron companies, and should 
think that the monthly output ought to be a good 
indication of how business is going. 

Iron production of the Alabama district was 139,907 
tons in March, against 135,374 in February, and 114,- 
295 a year ago. The gain in the Alabama region 
over March a year ago was twenty-two per cent., 
while for the whole country it was forty-eight per 
cent. 


K. C. E.—Can you tell me anything about the earn- 
ings of the “ Panhandle”? TI have had a little of the 
stock locked up for a good while, and have been won- 
dering lately how the bad business conditions around 
Pittsburg have been affecting the earnings of the 
road, 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis made 
a very fair showing during the year for which its 
report has just been issued. Gross earnings fell off 
$6,700,000 (twenty per cent.), but reduction in oper- 
ating charges cut the loss in net down to $361,000. 
This subsidiary of the Pennsylvania is a good ex- 
ample of how the better roads are getting their 
operating charges in hand. 


W. A. J.—Wéith such bonds as these Telephone con- 
vertibles, why would it not be possible for me to buy 
the bonds and convert into stock whenever there was 
any margin of profit between them? 

Your idea is so good that it has been adopted by 
every bond-houSe having a representative on the Stock- 
Exchange. The quotation of the bonds and of the 
stock is watched with eagle eyes, and the slightest 
difference in the parity is eagerly taken advantage of. 


B. V.—If three months’ bills are being discounted 
in the open market in London at one and one-half 
per cent., will you please tell me why anybody should 
go to the Bank of England and pay two and one-half 
per cent.? 

Discounting done by the Bank of England is nearly 
all “ re-discounting ”—that is to say, discounting for 
the banks who have taken more paper than they 
want and wish to raise money on it. If a bank is 
in this position it must go to the Bank of England 
and pay the rate. 


H. C., Jr—-I suppose I have missed my chance for 
“bargains,” but am going to invest about three thou- 
sand dollars in stock in such a way as to give me the 
higlest interest return. Am willing to take a business 
man’s chance. What do you think of Steet preferred? 

You could hardly find a better investment for yeur 
Furpose. The stock can still be bought to net over 
six per cent., and has never failed to pay its full 
dividend since the organization of the company. 
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Little Ned Happy and Flora. By 
GERTRUDE SMITH. $1.30 net. 
Little Girl and Philip. By Ger- 

TRUDE SMITH. $1.30 net. 
The Roggie and Reggie Stories. By 
GERTRUDE SMITH. $1.50. 
Pictures and Rhymes. By Peter 
NEWELL. $1.25. 


Wee Winkles in the Mountains.— 
Wee Winkles and Wideawake.— 
Wee Winkles and Snowball. By 


GABRIELLE E. Jackson. Each, 
$1.25. 

In the Open. By Witu1am O. Stop- 
DARD. 60 Cents. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
By Lewis Carro.Lu. Newell Illus- 
trations. 60 Cents. 


Who Was Paul Grayson? By Joun 
HABBERTON. 60 Cents. 


Nan. By LucyC. LItuiz. 60 Cents. 


Miss Betty of New York. By ELLEN 
Doucias DELAND. $1.25. 

The Franconia Stories. By Jacos 
ABBOTT, 10 volumes. Sach, 60 
Cents. 

Adventures of Jimmy Brown. By 
Witiiam L. ALDEN. 60 Cents. 

The Flight of Pony Baker. By W. 
D. Howe ts. $1.25 net. 


The Blockaders. 
60 Cents. 
The Eagle Badge. By 

Day. $1.25. 

The Young Alaskans. 
HovucuH. $1.25. 

Uncle Sam's Business. 
TENDEN MARRIOTT. $1.25. 

To the Front.—Cadet Days. B 
GENERAL CHARLES Kinc. Eac 
$1.25. 

Wonder Tales from Wagner. By 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. $1.25. 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by the 

Brothers Rhead. $1.50. 


By JAMEs BaRNES. 
HoLMAN 


By EMERSON 
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STRANGE STORIES SERIES: 
(1) Of Colonial Days. (2) The 
Revolution.—(3) Of 1812.—(4) Of 
the Civil War. Each, 60 Cents. 
ADVENTURE SERIES: 
(1) Of Uncle Sam’s Sailors.—(2) 
Of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers.—(3) With 
Indians.—(4) Of Pirates and Sea- 
Rovers.—(5) At Sea.—(6) In Field 
and Forest. Each, 60 Cents. 
ATHLETIC SERIES: — 
On Track and Diamond. 60 Cts. 
First Explorers OF AMERICA. Co- 
lumbus.—Amerigo Vespucct.—Fer- 
dinand Magellan.— J ohn and Sebas- 
tian Cabot.—Ponce de Leon.—De 
Balboa.—Cortés.—Pizarro and the 
Conquest of Peru.—Ferdinand de 
Soto.—Walter Raleigh. By FREDER- 
1ck A. OBER. Each, $1.00 net. 
Stolen Treasure. By Howarp Pyte. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 





















THE PracticaL Books SERIES: 
Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys. By 
pare H. Apams and others.— 

arper’s Indoor Book for Boys. By 
em be H. Apams and others.— 

arper’s Electricity Book for Boys. 
B Sean H. Apams.—Harper’s 

ow to Understand Electrical Work. 
By W. H. ONKEN, JR., and JosEPH 
B. Baker. — Harper's creme” J 
Book for Boys. y Joseru H. 
Apams. Each, $1-75- 

How to Get Strong and How to Stay So. 
By WiLi1aM BLAIKIE. $1.00 net. 

Adventures of Buffalo Bill. By 
Wituiam F. Copy. 60 Cents. 

Josephine, $1.50.—A Little Son of 
Sunshine, $1.25. By ELLEN Douc- 
LAS DELAND. 















The American Nation: A History. 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart. 27 vols. (Circulars free.) 

Harper's Encyclopedia of United 
States History. 10 volumes. 

Harper’s Book of Facts. $8.00. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by Joun 

’ MorRLEY. 39 volumes. Each, 75 Cts. 

The Shendand of Usage in English. By 
Tuomas R. LounsBurRY. a net. 

The Standard of Pronunciation. By 
Tuomas R. LounssBury. $1.50 net. 

Corres 

















REFERENCE AND TE 





HARPER’S 


Some Harper Juvenile Books Selected for 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
and READING CIRCLES 


Manger & Brothers’ Catalogue of Juvenile Books has been made complete by the 
ication of a Supplement containing all the recent books of this kind published 
Both the Catalogue and the Supplement will be sent on application. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES-—7 TO 8 YEARS 


Outdoorland.—Orchard-land.—River- 
land. By Rosert W. CHAMBERS. 
Each, $1.50 net. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By 
Paut pe Musset. 60 Cents. 
The Enchanted Castle. By E. 

NesBIT. $1.25. 


THIRD GRADE—9 YEARS 


Favorite Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 

ee $3.00 net. 2 
he nappe ampers. y 
Fiavia A. C. CANFIELD. ; 

Pepper and Salt. By Howarp 
>YLE. $1.50. 


FOURTH GRADE—10 YEARS 


The Cruise of the Canoe Club. By 
WitiraM L. ALDEN. 60 Cents. 
Toby Tyler.—Left Behind.—Tim and 

2. By James Otis. Each, 60 Cts. 
The Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book. 
age aga AINE. $1.50. 
Little Busybodies. (Insect Life.) By 
JEANNETTE MarkKSandJ.P.Moopy. 
Cloth, 75 Cents. 


FIFTH GRADE—11 YEARS 


In the Hands of the Cave-Dwellers. 
By G. A. HENnTy. 60 Cents. 

The Little Lame Prince. By Miss 
Mutock. 60 Cents. 

The Fairy Book. By Miss Mutock. 
go Cents. 

Little Knights and Ladies. 
GARET E. SANGSTER. 


By Mar- 
60 Cents. 


SIXTH GRADE—I2 YEARS 


Men of Iron. By Howarp Py te. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 

Lost in the Jungle. By Pau. pu 
CHAILLU. te" 

Oakleigh.—In the Old Herrick House. 


By Eten Dovcias DELAnp. 
Each, $1.25. 

Sea Yarns for Boys. By W. J. 
HENDERSON. 60 Cents. 


Booxs By KIRK MUNROE, 1ncLup- 
ING THE CELEBRATED ‘‘ MATES” 
SERIES. 

Poems for Young Americans. By 
WILL CARLETON. $1.2 

Good Hunting. By 
ROOSEVELT. $1.00. 


: on 


SEVENTH GRADE—13 YEARS 


Battle for the Pacific. By Rowan 
STEVENS and others. $1.25. 
The Long Trail. By Hamuin Gar- 

LAND. $1.25. 

The Boys of ‘76. By CHARLES 
CARLETON COFFIN. $2.00. 

Boots and Saddles. By Mrs. E. B. 
CusTER. $1.50. 

The Story of the Rhinegold Told for 
Young People. By ANNA ALICE 
CHAPIN. $1.25. 

Afloat with the Flag. 
HENDERSON. $1.25. 

Shakespeare the Boy. By Witi1amM 
J. RouFe. $1.25. 

Ten Boys from Dickens. By Kate 
DicKINSON SWEETSER. $2.00. 

The Story of the Other Wise Man. By 
HENRY VAN DykKE. 50 Cents, and 
five other editions. 


By W. J. 


EIGHTH GRADE—I4 YEARS 


TRAVEL Books By Tuomas W. Knox. 
14 volumes. Each, $2.00. 

The Toy-Shop. By Marcarita 
SPALDING GERRY. 50 Cents net. 

Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel. By 
L. E. CHITTENDEN. 50 Cents. 

Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World—to which are added 
eight others. $1.25. 

Huckleberry Finn. By Marx Twain. 
$1.75. 

Ben-Hur. By Lew WALLACE. $1.50, 
and nine other editions. 

The Chariot-Race. By LEw WaA.tLAcE. 
$1.25. 

The First Christmas. By Lew Wat- 
LACE. $1.25. 


ACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


The Techni of the Novel. By 
Cuares F. Horne. $1.50 net. 
Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. 

HowELts. $1.00. 


America in Literature. By GEORGE 
E. WoopBErRRY. $1.50 net. 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By 


EvizABETH ‘"C. GASKELL. $1.75. 
Old Greek Education. By J. P. Ma- 
HAFFY. 75 Cents. 
Browning’s j ntroduction to the History 
of Educational Theories. 50 Cents. 


ndence is invited regarding any of these sets of books, many of which are 
published in various bindings at prices to suit the needs of libraries and individuals. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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Fifty Years a Diplomat 


secretary 
Paris, re 
aervicw om 


Tue Hon. Henry Vignaud, 
of the American Kkmbassy at 
tired from our diplomatic 
March Sst, after devoting nearly fifty 
vears of his life to the work in that de 
partment of the Government His name 
is known throughout the diplomatic 

















Henry Vignaud in his study 


striking personality 
The late John Hay 


world, where his 
was greatly admired. 
said of him: 

“A man of infinite mark, the last of 
the old school of diplomats. A genius of 
penetrating sense resting on depth. The 
most loyal and kindest of men.” 





Child Labor and the Roentgen 
Rays 

Pror. THoMAs Morcan Rotcn, of Har- 
vard, has been explaining the use of 
the Roentgen rays on the wrists of chil- 
dren to determine the age at which 
they are fit for manual labor, and it is 
understood that he further recommends 
that this same method be employed in 
grading children in kindergartens, in 
schools, and in athletics. The average 
layman will be at a loss to understand 


the latter part of this proposition—if, in ° 


fact, Doctor Rotch is reported correctly 
as advocating it—because the question of 
mental powers and mental training enters 
so largely into the matter of grading chil- 
dren in schools. But it is not so difficuft 
to appreciate the value of an X-ray ex- 
amination of a child’s wrists in order to 
tell whether he is old enough to leave 
school and go to work in a factory. It 
is well known, of course, that in normal 
children ossification of the bones takes 
place at definite ages. The change from 
cartilage to bones, growing harder and 
harder, proceeds definitely year by year, 
and medical men much less eminent than 
Doctor Rotch can tell without difficulty 
how old a child is by examining certain 
of his or her bones. The distinguished 
Harvard professor probably selected wrist 
bones for his illustration because they 
are so easily examined by means of the 
Roentgen rays. In a great many in- 
stances ignorant, dishonest parents lie 
about the age of a child in order to have 
him leave school and earn a dollar or two 
per week in shop or factory. But where 
a Roentgen-rays examination is made it 
will do no good for parents to swear that 
a child is fourteen years old when he is 
really but twelve. 





An Experimental Fourteen- 
inch Gun 


Tue gun-foundry at the Washington 
Navy-yard has begun the construction of 
a fourteen-inch gun which is to be used in 
a series of experimental tests by the Navy 
Department. This is the first gun of that 
bore ever built for that department, and its 
cost is estimated at $100,000. The length 
of this great rifle will be either forty or 
forty-five calibres, and the projectiles to 
be fired will weigh 1,400 pounds. 

Although European navies have been 
increasing the size of their guns, the United 
States has always favored the twelve-inch 
gun, and regarded it as the most service- 
able, and an adequately powerful weapon. 
Our Dreadnoughts now building are to 
carry twelve-inch guns of forty-five calibres, 
and the recently authorized 26,000-ton 
battleships are expected to be equipped 
with guns of the same bore, but fifty calibres 


in length. 





Guaranteed 
Bonds 


No. 5. 


5°, and Safety 


ATER WORKS 
BONDS asacla 
are recognized by 
conservative mn 
vestors as sound, 
dependabk e- 
curitics. 

And when such 
bonds are further 
safeguarded by 
the positive guarantee of The American 
Water Works & Guarantee Company they 
become a security that combines in the 
highest sense the essentials of a thoroughly 
desirable investment. 

They are safe—from the very nature of 
the business back of them. 

They are liberal in interest return. 





They are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500, $1000—hence appeal not only 
to the large investor, but to the man or 
woman of small means. 

The American Water Works & Guaran- 
tee Company has been in business 27 years. 

It owns and operates 40 prosperous 
water works plants in various parts of the 
country. 

It guarantees their bond issues. 

It KNOWS that these bonds are sound 
—and it backs its guarantee, not only by its 
capital and surplus of $4,000,000, but by the 
entire assets of the many valuable plants 
it controls. 

It does NOT guarantee the bonds of any 
company that it does not control and 
operate. 

_Its income is derived from GROWING 
cities. 

And that it is not affected by business 
depressions or panics is demonstrated by 
the fact that the fiscal year just closed 
shows LARGER NET EARNINGS than 
any other year in its history. 

It is a significant fact that there has 
never been a day’s delay in the p yment 
of principal or interest, nor default of any 
kind on any bond guaranteed by this 
company. 

We Have a Book 
describing Water Works Bonds as an in- 
vestment and giving full details as to 
the American Water Works & Guaran- 
tee Company—Let us send it to you. 

You will be interested—no matter 

whether you have $100 or $100,000 to 

invest. 


Address Dept. O. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Bank forSavings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 














Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
Financial 
Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. able ansters 
Letters ee ae soeeh Af 


rica,Commercial and Trav 
oO ellers’ Letters of Credit, 


Credit.  ricr' sister” cent 


national Cheques. Certifi 


cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 569 WALL Stuer 


PARIS GARTERS| 
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Knee touch | 
Drawers you 


PARIS is the only garter | 
that fits so perfectly you | 
wear it unconsciously. 


25 and 50 cents at dealers, or 
direct if he is out. 


A. STEIN & CO., 212 Center Ave., OHICAGO | 
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N’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot~Ease, a powder for§ 
the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, ¢ 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly¢ 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions. ¢ 
It’s the grpatest comfort dise ; 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot= 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel om. It is a certain cure for ingrow- 
ing nails, sweating, caHous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. ‘We have over 30, 000 
testimonials. T T “DAY. ¢ 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 

. Do not accept any substi-< 
> tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps ¢ 


FREE 22141, pacuace: 


pMOTHnE GueaNs swEnn 
oy t icine for 
=e Feverish, sickly Children. Sold by 


Drugsists everywhere. 
Trial Package FREE, Address, 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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The cables, suspenders, and steel frame of the bridge floor. Swinging into position the railroad floor beams, which are then 
Railroad tracks will run on each side of the centre roadway riveted between the great chords on which the workmen are sitting 
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Holding a section of the bottom chord in position while it is Constructing the floor from the Manhattan tower. The suspenders 
fastened to the suspenders. The girder weighs fifteen tons and derricks for lifting material from the ground are shown 
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SRE 
The bridge from the Manhattan side. The construction work on the bridge The perilous task of removing the foot- 
floor is so divided as to produce an equal pull on each side of the towers bridges at the centre of the main span 


THE AERONAUTICS OF BRIDGE-BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTING THE NEW MANHATTAN BRIDGE, A LITTLE NORTH OF THE OLD 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE, TO PROVIDE A FOURTH HIGHWAY OVER THE EAST RIVER 
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HARPER’S 


The Columbus Statue at 
Washington 


ForEIGNERS have often commented on 
the apsence from Washington City, where 
statues of heroes and near heroes occupy 
almost every available space, of .any 
monument to Columbus—throughout the 
entire United States statues of Columbus, 
like those of a certain ancient Roman, are 
conspicuous by their absence. On_ the 
other hand, throughout Latin America 
statues of Columbus in bronze and marble 
are. numerous and of great beauty. 

At last, however, the great discoverer 
is to be honored, an Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 4, 1907, providing for the 
erection of a statue in a suitable location, 


mitted by sculptors of international repu- 
tation, though only two or three were 
submitted by foreigners. So uniformly 
high was the merit of these designs that 
the work of selection was extremely dif- 
ficult; but the design finally chosen, the 
work of Lorado Taft, of Chicago, meets 
with general approval. It was selected 
on account of its simplicity, combined 
with an effective harmonization with its 
setting in front of the great station build- 
ing. The model shows a grasp of the 
architectural problems involved, and_ be- 
sides presents a fine characterization of 





Columbus himself, who, incidentally a 

















A model of the Columbus statue by Lorado Taft, which is to 
stand in the plaza of the new Union Depot at Washington 


one hundred thousand dollars having been 
appropriated for the purpose, and a com- 
mittee named to select the design. At 
the time the bill was enacted, President 
Taft was Secretary of War and chairman 
of the committee. 

It has been decided that this memorial 
shall be placed in the plaza of the new 
Union Depot. This building, which cost 
eleven million dollars, is regarded as the 
finest structure of its kind in the world. 
It is not inappropriate that the statue 
should stand at this noble gateway to 
the national capital. 

In response to the invitation of the 
committee, twenty-one models were sub- 





sailor and soldier, was primarily a great 
thinker. Mr. Taft will receive the con- 
tract for erecting the statue, which is to 
form part of the scheme for a central 
fountain dominating the plaza and facing 
the Capitol Building. 

Other designs of especial merit were 
submitted by Philip Martiny, of New 
York, who received a prize of five hun- 
dred dollars; Augustin Querol, of Madrid, 
Spain, who was given third honors and 
a prize of five hundred dollars; Henry 
Hering, of New York; T. Otto Schweiger, 
of Philadelphia; Louis Weingartner, of 
Bromsgrove, England; and Pierre Feitu, 
of New York. 





The Legal Grists 


A NOTED jurist once said that the best 
measure of litigation is usually the num- 
ber of laws or statutes, and not, contrary 
to genera! belief, the number of lawyers. 
Statistics would indicate, therefore, that 
the standard of American litigation meas- 
ured high, since there are over 2,000,000 
civil suits brought in this: country every 
year, the cost of conducting which aggre- 
gates a sum so stupendous as to stagger 
the belief of the layman. The greater 
proportion of the courts, as a matter of 
course, are sustained by the litigants. 
There is spent, however, from the public 
funds about $500,000,000,to one end or an- 
other, to administer justice each year in 
the United States. This, at first intention, 
seems a paradox; when considered in re- 
lation to ouf claims of an advanced civili- 
zation, as compared with Old World na- 
tions. 

Were the plaintiffs and defendants in 
each case all different, we would have one 
in eight of the voting population of the 
United States as a litigant. The records 
show, however, that there are only 800,000 
to 900,000 litigants—about equally divided 
as to plaintiff and defendant. This is, 
approximately, about one per cent. of the 
total population ‘of the country. 

In France there is not much in excess 
of 800,000 lawsuits brought in a year. 
Italians are much inclined to litigation, 
and we find in that small country the 
enormous proportionate number of 1,400,- 





000 lawsuits. The Germans are known for 


their argumentativeness, and their dis- 
position to dispute even the most self- 
evident propositions, either economic or 
sociological. It is rather a combative tem- 
perament than pure contrariety; but it 
results, nevertheless, in over 3,000,000 civil 
suits being brought in Germany each year, 
which is a much larger number both actu- 
ally and relatively than the batches of 
trouble arbitration that are brought in the 
United States. 

But Germany does not have much to 
trouble about in the way of proportion com- 
pared with Great Britain. This may be 
because of the active courts of the Emerald 
Isle and Pat’s inheritance of “ scrapitive- 
ness” from his forebears, in whose veins 
ran “the battling blood of old Ireland.” 
The 1,500,000 suits brought there give 
to England and Ireland, with two-thirds 
the population of Germany, fully three- 
fourths the number of suits brought in 
this country with more than double the 
porulation, or nearly one case to every 
tenth male or female adult in the United 
Kingdom. 

British litigation does not nearly meas- 
ure up to our own in point of cost; the 
cost of British litigation in 1903 being 
placed at less than $8,000,000. 

The greater number of cases brought in 
the United States are instituted by resi- 
dents of foreign birth, who appeal to the 
courts for the adjudication of matters of 
trifling account. There is no other coun- 
try on the globe wnere so many damage 
suits are brought as in the United States. 

RICHARD MAXWELL WINANS. 


WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


The Voice of the People: 


Order a case To-day 





VAL. BLATZ BREWINC CO.MILWAUKEE 







of Goodness 
The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 


is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 5° 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Jtemony of uae 
KRAaUd LOUY 


“Just the finest 
and most 
delightlully 
satisfying 
beer I’ve 




















































ever tasted.” 


Always the Same 
Good Old Blatz 














Ask for It at the Club, Cafe FOR 


or Buffet 
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1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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“THE QUEEN OF*TABLE WATERS.” 


Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 
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CARBONA: 


MONTH 


Drug, grocery, housefurnishing 
and department stores through- 
out the United States are en- 
thusiastic about the satisfaction 
that 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 
CLEANING FLUID 


is giving their customers. 


During May every purchaser of 
CARBONA will receive free a copy of 
‘‘__ from Cellar to Garret,’’ an inter- 
esting booklet on how to keep house 
properly—regularly 10 cents. 

Clean your summer clothes—your 
housefurnishing fabrics with Carbona 
—and be safe! 


15¢ — 25c — 50c — $1.00 
Cannot Explode or Burn 


Carbona replaces dangerous benzine 
and naphtha for all cleaning purposes 
—leaves no streak after cleaning. 

Should your dealer not be able to supply you 
with a copy of this booklet send us the word 
“Guarantee” from the label which runs over the 
cork and we will send you a copy without charge. 


Carbona Products Co. 


NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 








You wouldnt dare 
do this with 


benzineornaphth 





































Model B, $500-$550 


Wonderful in its simplicity, its 
staunchness, its reliability, its ease 
of riding, its convenience, and, above 
all,in its almost unbelievable economy. 
Nothing built compares with it in these 
respects, as even competitors admit 
and the public knows. 

These are the reasons our two plants 
in Detroit are working 21 hours a da 
in double shifts. panes ae 

The Brush is a true runabout in its 
own right—not a mere imitation of a 
big car with the complications left in 
but the strength left out. It em- 
bodies the most advanced engineering 
principles and practice—yet design is 
not all. Even more important is the 
way it is made. No car at any price 
st BR ct 
is, or can be, better made than the 
Brush. Weare not mere assemblers— 
we manufacture it complete, and we 
know. It is not a speed car—28 or 30 
miles is its limit—but it delivers the 
goods every time. oa 

Up-to-dateness in every detail, grace 
in every line, liberal sufficiency in every 
piece, extreme accuracy of workman- 
ship, and, above all, the reliability and 
economy that betray the master hand 
of Brush, acknowledged the greatest 
of all small-car designers. 


OUR RECORDS 


Who cares what car wins the speed 
races? We don’t. But what car 
wins the endurance and hill-climbing 
trophies? Why, no car at anywhere 
near our price even goes into them— 
let alone win, as the Brush has done. 

What other car at this price ever 
crossed the American continent, or 
climbed Pike’s Peak, or won the classic 
Algonquin Hill Climb trophy? Other 
records arethe Five-Car Efficiency Run, 
the Eight-day Kansas City-Oklahoma, 
the Michigan Dealers, the Atlanta-Ma- 
con,theOhio,and other endurance runs 
and contests. This year we have two 
entries in the Glidden Tour, and will 








shine in numerous other events. But 
above all we refer you to users. Ask 
[ — 


them. Send tor literature and name 
mee. 
of nearest dealer. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 


438 Baltimore Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
Members A, M.C.M. A. 
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Liqueur 
: Peres Chartreux 


AN IDEAL SEA TRIP 
to the Most Delightful Resort 
in the World. Climate Superb. 
The GARDEN SPOT 
OF THE WORLD 


Less than two days from New York by 
ie magnificent nineteen-knot twin- 


fly Prin Gooege. 
Equi with‘ wireless."”) The fast- 
est and most 
Bermuda. Sails every Thursday. First- 
class round trip fare, including berth 
landsome 


and meals, $20 and up. H 
booklet and full particulars of 


The Bermuda-Atlantic S. S. Co, 
* 21-24 State Street, New York 


Purple and Homespun 


A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 


Author of ‘* Lux Crucis”? 
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Cloth, Post 8vo. 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 










Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 
trated ig Sat abe Business Booklet which tells how 
= usiness Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your salary. to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
fn no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept. 223-7, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Ill. 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


A page from life itself, revealing the brotherhood of man as a real, breathing thing; showing how the 
impossible has become possible. According to the critics, ** Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful play 
becn created ’’—and it reads as wellasit acts. With Eight Photographs from the Play. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





The original and genuine Chartreuse has 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks (PéresChartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be stjll the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned product is now- 
adays known as“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 












At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
é N. Y. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 














The Gateway to the Home 





is no better introduction to 
than 


There 
the best 
through Harper’s Bazar. It carries 


American homes 


A 
Monthly 
Magazine 
For 
Women 


help, counsel and information to 
wife and mother and pleasure to 
all the family. It 
for each month in a quarter of 
@ Advertisers 


who would reach these homes will , 


is watched 
a million homes. 


find their surest welcome through 
the pages of the BAZAR. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 






































MARK TWAIN 


NW HIS new volume is quick 
with keen, poignant hu- 
mor, pierced with vigilant 
wit—a book that in the 

guise of fun carries a message of 
real importance. It is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the 
subject—and it is written with all 
the discerning analysis and ruthless 
logic of Mark Twain at his best 
and funniest. Some of the author’s 
recollections of the Mississippi 
River are delightfully inimitable. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Gilt Top. Rough Edges. 
$1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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INDIVIDUAL WORTH 


It is economy to buy the flour of worth—flour that can be depended upon to always : 


make perfect bread—failures are a discoursgement—ang expensive in aeeted effort and 


material. 

NAPOLEON FLOUR insures success in baking bread—or pastry anit cake—you need 
not buy so-called — flour—cake made from NAPOLEON FLOUR is light, delicious 
and digestible. 

NAPOLEON FLOUR contains a high percentage of nutrition. It is made of selected 
wheat by special milling process of which Quality is the one aim. : 

NAPOLEON FLOUR is shipped in paper-lined barrels or in special sacks—there is no 
chance of contamination ‘in shipping or storage. ‘It is not a common flour. A barrel makes 
more good bread than other kinds—and no failures. 


_can generally be had At All Retail Ciacins 


However, if your dealer does not carry it ‘in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest 
Distributor mentioned below: 


The Jacob Theobald Flour Co., Cleveland, O. The C. H. Bishop Flour Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Danville Wholesale Grocery Co., Danville, Ill. Lang 6 Co., New York, N. Y. 
Point Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va... Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill. 
McLane, Swift 6 Co., Battle Creek, Mich. . Chattanooga Feed’Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bay City Grocer Co., Bay City, Mich. United Fiour Milling Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
The Smart G Fox Co., Saginaw, Mich. McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N., Y. 
Ragon Brothers, Evansville; Ind. Botzum Bros., Akron, Ohio. 
J.C. Smith @ Wallace Company, Newark, N. J. Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. ~ 
Burr Bros., Rockford, IIl. H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. . 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown, O. Saratoga Milling & Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Scudders-Gale-Wearen Co., Cairo, Ill. L. A. Wright & Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Louis, Mo. — C. M. & R. Tompkins, Elmira, N. Y. 
CarpentersCook Co., Menominee, Mich. John Stegink, Muskegon, Mich. 
C. 8. Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Col. Bedford 6 Jones, Lima, Ohio. 
A. J. Umbreit, Dubuque, Iowa. Reid & Norton, Elgin, Il. 
Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, Iowa. Valley Mercantile Co., Hamilton, Mont. 
J. S. Wagner Flour Co., Springfield, O. 
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